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Let Forest and Stream 
Simplify 
Your Christmas Problem 


Here is a sportsman’s gift that will live long in 
the treasured memories of the one who receives it. 


OR that growing boy who will soon be a sportsman—for the farmer whose 
lands you shoot over—for the old guide—for.any of your shooting or 
angling friends—what could be more appropriate than 


A full year’s subscription to Forest and Stream 
and a copy of that wonderful book : 


THE SPORTSMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


a 320 page volume bringing the whole world of sport in between its covers. 


Twelve healthy issues of Forest and Stream and a copy of the Sportsman’s 
Encyclopedia, complete for $2.00. 


No other present can carry with it so much lasting pleasure. Nothing can come 
closer to the sportsman’s heart than a gift of this kind. 


For the growing boy, the Encyclopedia and Forest and Stream are the 
healthiest atmosphere in which he can live. 


We will do all of the work. Merely send your list of names and we will see 
that the Encyclopedia and a full year’s subscription go to your friends. 


We will bill you later. Write to 
For the 
Growing Boy 


For 
Father 


For Forest and Stream 


Every Lover of 


the Outdoors Publishing Company 
Two Dollars 


Solves Your Christmas 
Problem 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 


Every Steel Rod Is Not a Bristol 


A man, who is quite a fisherman, ad- 
mitted the other day that he thought all 
steel fishing rods were Bristols. This is 
conclusive proof of the popularity of 
Bristol Steei Fishing Rods, but it is a 
dangerous situation for every fisherman. 
Be sure yours is a Bristol and then you 
will know you have the best, a rod 
which will stand up under hard use 
and give the maximum of service. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 


Meek and Blue Grass Reels and King- 
fisher Silk Fishing Lines—fit running 
mates for Bristol Steel Fishing Rods. 
All three are made by the same people 
with the same skill and care. 


These long Winter nights are lazy spells 
for fishermen. Write today for a Bristol, 
Meek and Kingfisher Catalog. Mailed 
free on request. Study it carefully; find 
what you need for next Spring. 


Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


It will identify you. 
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~ Duck Shooting on Shinnecock 


Good Sport May Be Had by the Wild Fowler 
on Long Island 


access to FOREST AND STREAM and 

enjoyed reading articles relating 
to hunting, trapping and the general 
all outdoors, and especially the 
personal experiences of others. 
I have wondered if its readers 
would be interested in some- 
thing of the same regarding 
Shinnecock and other bays of 
Long Island. 

City hunters often may go 
far, get little and spend much 
good money for long trips when 
good sport is available near 
their homes. Being acquainted 
with the South side and fa- 
miliar with its general topogra- 
phy, I know the outlay of the 
territory to be favorable as a 
temporary stopping- and rest- 
ing-place for migrating water 
fowl such as broadbill, red 
head, black duck and Canada 
geese. Other species, too, such as teal, 
whistlers, sprig and canvasback are 
occasional visitors. 

In Shinnecock Bay there are many 


| N recent years I have had occasional 


By DR. ADDISON RAYNOR 


hundreds of acres of shoal water on 
the southern side beneath which is an 
unlimited supply of small soft clams, 
or as they are commonly known, long 


HINER 


The south shore of Long Island has always 
been a favorite feeding and resting grounds 
for thousands of wild fowl during their au- 
tumnal migration. Goose and black duck, 
sprig and broadbill find their way to the 
bag when driven over the shooter’s blind 
by the teeth of a notheast gale... . Keen 
sport awaits you on the curve of Shinne- 
cock’s shore line and the facts you want 
about this country are given in this article. 
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neck clams. These provide excellent 
food for the wild ducks. The shells of 
these small clams are so fragile that 
the birds can break them with their 


bills. Their size is about that of a 
man’s thumb-nail. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years, 
i. €., since our game laws have been in 
effect, shooting in this region 
has taken on a rather business- 
like aspect. While it was pos- 
sible even years ago, to procure 
a guide when wanted, sports- 
men now go out with the na- 
tives and all have a distinct 
place by agreement to go to. 
This eliminates all strife as to 
who shall get the most desirable 
place for any particular day or 
weather. To promote good fel- 
lowship among the sportsmen, 
to properly equip a gun- 
ning rig, raise domesticated 
wild geese and black duck de- 
coys (without which the hunter 
might better stay home), build 
water-tight shooting boxes and 
further equip them is no small 
job; to handle and care for them dur- 
ing the rough weather of the shooting 
season is no less a task. May I com- 
mend the guides of this section—East 
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Quogue and Hampton Bays (formerly 
Good Ground). They always put out 
with each rig about ten live black duck 
decoys and from six to ten domesti- 
cated wild geese decoys. I think they 
have the best equipment of any guides 
on Long Island—certainly the best I 
know of. 


HEIR schedule for the season is 

filled before September ist, but 
on account of changes which occur one 
may at times arrange for a day or two 
after the season opens. 

In addition, a daily feed of cracked 
corn is taken along. This is not alone 
for the decoys, but is widely scattered 
to feed the water fowl that come in 
the bay at night always in places where 
water is from a few inches to a foot 
and a half or more deep and adjacent 
to the gunner’s stand. This is a useful 
procedure, inducing the ducks to decoy 
well. 

This bay is comparatively narrow 
west of Shinnecock lighthouse, where, 
for a distance of six miles or so, it aver- 
ages one and one-half miles in width. 
At the lighthouse and to the eastward 
toward the reservation of the Shinne- 
cock Indian and Southampton Village 
for a distance of about three miles, it 
is nearly twice that width. 

In recent years the water fowl have 
been only moderately plentiful; always 
some shooting, but large bags the ex- 
ception. 


RECENTLY with a pal and guide, 
Mr. Jackson of East Quogue, I 
went out rigged for geese and also 
black duck. We had live decoys of both 
kinds. Arising at 3.30 on a nippy late 
October morning after a drive of seven 
miles from a neighboring village, we 
were at the dock at five o’clock, the 
time set to get away. The day proved 
mild with a gentle east-southeast air 
prevailing most of the day. 

Ducks were especially scarce this 
day. Our guide rigged out in a chan- 
nel toward the sand dunes, a short 
quarter of a mile from the open bay 
and with several other rigs within a 
mile of us. The day was uneventful 
up to about nine o’clock when the fun 
began. One lone goose skimming over 
the marsh and grass tops came down 
to our decoys and in range. My friend 
and I shot onward from the guide, but 
our goose refused to go away, though 
perfectly able to do so. At this point 
our guide heard honking nearby and, 
after a short wait, a small flock of 
eight geese came from our back across 
the marsh and directly over our heads, 
and about twenty-five feet high. They 
came down to our decoys, lighting a 
short distance away, as is their custom, 
and working in carefully toward the 
live decoys. 
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After a wait of twenty minutes or so 
the wild birds became bunched at a dis- 
tance of forty to fifty yards away from 
us, and our guide gave the word to rise 
and shoot. With our first round we 
secured three birds. Much to my as- 
tonishment, the other six left, circling 
about once or twice and again lighting 
a hundred yards or so from our stand 
and decoys. In the meantime, we had 
quickly disappeared in our blind. After 
another fifteen- to twenty-minute wait 
they were agajn in range. We shot and 
got three more and crippled the re- 
maining three. It being shoal, we 
waded out to them and finally got the 
whole lot of nine geese. 

Such experience as this is only oc- 
casional, and is explained by the guides 
that we were dealing with a pair of old 
ones with their brood of young. This 
is likely true, but the one that came 
first was not of the flock unless it had 
become temporarily separated. How- 
ever, geese are clanny, and a strange 
bird will often stick in the face of un- 
toward circumstances. 


ET the hunters be hopeful — the 

100% thrill associated with an ex- 
perience of this kind awaits them. We 
surely had intensive gunning for the 
most of one hour. All we lacked to 
make it a perfect day was someone on 
the gunning box with a camera to take 
pictures of the three men out after the 
crippled birds, and with game lying 
about in all directions. Not all of these 
were nearby, for one goose dropped 
two hundred yards from our stand. 

One more single bird came in after 
lunch, lighting eighty to a hundred 
yards or so from our decoys and slowly 
working in. We were obliged to take 
a chance shot at it of about seventy 
yards as it was raised by the approach 
of a hunter from an adjoining rig. 
This made ten geese with no ducks 
coming around: all day. 

HEN gunning for geese in partic- 

ular, the hunter should be very 
calm and take plenty of time. They 
are a big, lumbering bird compared 
with. black duck and so move much 
more slowly. More game is lost by an 
over-anxious gunner than by the man 
who waits judiciously for the best mo- 
ment to shoot. 

If black duck are shot into at the in- 
stant while rising from the water, they 
will, in most instances, go away with a 
broad black duck smile, for these birds 
jump off the water straight in the air 
for a distance varying from a few feet 
to twenty or sometimes more. The shot 
should take place at the moment the’ 
bird breaks into the line of flight and 
after you have taken a generous lead 
on your bird, for they are fast movers 
when alarmed. No doubt most missed 
shots are due to shooting behind the 


game. The natural tendency is to 
shoot at the bird, in which case the at- 
mosphere only is put in a state of tem- 
porary commotion. The rtverse shoot- 


‘ing at the air in advance of the bird is 


the thing. 

Even if geese are lighting outside 
the decoys but still in range, a wait is 
indicated, for they naturally will work 
toward the live decoys. Taking a shot 
at geese when they set their wings and 
drop their feet to light as is done with 
ducks is a mistake, but unfortunately 
made all too often. 


T another time, during a north- 

west wind, we were rigged out for 
geese on the southerly side of Shinne- 
cock Bay opposite Shinnecock Hills. 
We were in a good location for black 
duck of which there were many in the 
neighboring ocean, but the wind this 
day was too straight on the shore— 
nearly at right angles—and our birds 
could not decoy. About midday a lone 
goose came in sight, traveling south- 
westerly across Shinnecock Hills and, 
with the strong quartering wind, was 
moving rapidly. It seemed as though 
it would pass by, but just as it ar- 
rived directly over our stand and 
about one hundred yards in the air, it 
broke its line of flight suddenly, com- 
ing down rapidly almost as if its wings 
were broken. It turned in the air 
twice, in a circle that could be included 
within the confines of the foundation 
of a small country cottage and skimmed 
over the grass top to the decoys less than 
two rods to our right. The most not- 
able feature was the manner in which 
the bird decoyed. Smaller water fowl 
rarely, if ever, would decoy under the 
same conditions, and if they did, would 
take a wide sweep before settling to 
the decoys. The smaller birds, and 
black duck in particular, are wary 
about decoying. In order to do so, they 
have to whirl over marsh or sandy 
beach. Geese, however, will do so and 
often in large flocks light on marshes 
looking for food, or even in fields in 
some section of the country to feed on 
grain and the like. 


MALLER birds than ducks in this 

and other Long Island bays are 
the greater Yellow leg and Jacksnipe. 
The former are the most nwmerous 
and are often hunted in conjunction 
with ducks, though the season actually 
begins six weeks or so earlier. These 
birds, when fried, are sweet and choice 
morsels. The hunting activities in 
these bays are, however, mainly di- 
rected toward ducks and geese. 

I note considerable comment in out- 
door magazines regarding superiority 
of loads, patterns of different charges, 
the size, weight and bores of guns, etc. 
The twelve and ten have always, in my 

(Continued on rage 39) 
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PART X 


FEAR ... 


Alligators and the Unseen Presence of Seminole Indians. 
Sonnyboy Starts on the 
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Comradeship 


Florida—a Little Known Area of It—the Everglades. 
Last Lap of His Memorable Adventures Which Bring Him to the College Campus 


HIS is an Episode of Fear! 
- That gnawing, uncontrollable 
Fear, which is neither inherent 
cowardice nor lack of moral stamina. 
Strong men have experienced it; 
battlefields have developed it in the 
most rugged characters. There is a 
kind of fear which no man under- 
stands and which has nothing what- 
ever to do with—the soul of the 
individual. 
Sonnyboy yanked me back to a con- 
sciousness of those years which had 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


separated us, one from the other. I 
was to know that he was afraid of the 
dark, and that his cheeks could turn 
deathly pale—from fright! 

It came as a sharp surprise to me, 
although, in the dim light of my study, 
at this quiet time, as I live again 
those few hours, I am half inclined 
to sympathise with him. An alligator 
makes a hideous sound . . . when you 
hear it of a dark night on an Ever- 
glades hammock. 

Sonnyboy had been “raised South,” 


The Tamiami 
Trail Canal 
_ and its 
Limestone 
Road 


an Unexpected Visitor in Camp, to the Accompaniment of Croaking 


Black Bass Fishing in 


? 


by an old-fashioned negro “Mammy’ 
who loved him so much and so deeply, 
that she took to the cradle-side, tradi- 
tions which were as much a part of 
her life as the very air she breathed. 
Every shadow had held a “goblin”; 
every twilight hour a stealthy foot- 
step. He had been frightened into 
sleep! 

Then he matured and the old influ- 
ences were apparently forgotten, al- 
though I can recall that, even as a 
fairly sizeable boy, darkness puzzled 
and awed 
him, and his 
Mother’s 
“good - night” 
kiss held a 
secret signifi- 
cance. 

I blame. . 
myself! It is 
the father 
who must take 
such problems 
in hand. No 
boy who has 
been reared 
to the outdoor 
life, will ever 
balk at black 
night! Your 
sturdy little 
Boy Scout of 
today, a_ di- 
minutive 
customer, will 
walk a_ mile, 
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alone, on the darkest night in the most 
forbidding wood, with never an arched 
eyebrow, nor a quivering of the lip. 
It’s a matter of training. But you 
see Sonnyboy and myself had never 
chummed together during the very 
period when Fear was a formulative 
possibility. I was one of the Fathers 
who believed that boys could grow up, 
unattended and somehow get through. 
Differentiating “Fear” from lack of 
Courage—Sonnyboy, during all our re- 
cent adventures, had never once dis- 
played a yellow streak. I’m proud of 
manifold reassurances of it. We had 
been alone on the storm-swept Florida 
Key, Soldier Key, to be exact, when 
angry wind whipped the palms and 
angrier seas thundered in across a 
jagged bar from the interminable 
vastness beyond—and my memory of 
him still held firm—a brave little 
figure silhouetted 
in the doorway 
of the hut, calm, 
unafraid, al- 
though it was all 
very new and 
strange to him. 
There had been 
sharp thrills in 
sailboats as we 
scouted for Man- 


Plenty 9f Black Bass 
ile the 
Buse Prediges 


grove Snappers 
further up the 
Coast; there had 
been serene 
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nights, as black as pools of pitch, when 
he had gone out for water, during our 
stay at the absolutely remote farm in 
the Pennsylvania hills—and never 
once had I seen Fear written on his 
features. 

This unaccountably strange sensi- 
tiveness to darkness and the Un- 
known, had obviously slept, dormant, 
unawakened from the childhood train- 
ing of years long gone. And now—it 
was to dart forth—to taunt and 
humiliate me. 

Once again Mother had hugged us 
and kissed us and sent us Southward 
for our farewell Adventure. Always 
we had wanted her to go along, and 
always she had found some brilliant 
excuse for not accepting. Shrewd 
diplomat! It was her spiritual faith 
in a narrower companionship, which 
made her say to herself “No, they will 
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be better without me. They must 
grow to love each other, unhindered 
by my presence. Father and Son... 
Father and Son... just the two of 
them, for a little while longer!” 

We went to Miami... city of a 
thousand sporting Bagdad nights and 
days! We gloried in the regattas and 
the houseboat colonies . . . we cheered 
the polo ponies and the speeding 
power-racers ... Wwe went deep-sea 
fishing and caught our sailfish... 
we bagged a wild-cat on the outskirts 
of a violet “plantation,” far out in the 
scrub pine district. 

And always I was haunted by the 
shadow of separation. Sonnyboy was 
to go to college . . . his physical short- 
comings had been slowly healed and 
he must buckle down to unrestricted 
study, summer and winter. I would 

(Continued on page 35) 





Barren 


Ground and Woodland Caribou 


Hunting the Magnificent ‘‘Deer’’ of Newfoundland 


By CAPT. BEVERLY W. ROBINSON 


Illustrations from paintings by Carl Rungius 


the white Arctic wastes, the 

caribou ranges farther north 
than any other hoofed animal. Only 
touching the United States in north- 
ern Maine, where today it is scarce, 
its range extends, exclusive of the dry 
prairie country, pretty gener- 
ally throughout all of the for- 
est covered and barren lands 
of Canada and Newfoundland 
from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast mountains, and it 
is said by naturalists to exist 
today in the greatest numbers 
of any mammalian species in- 
habiting the earth. Though 
scientists have divided the 
caribou into eight or nine sep- 
arate groups only the two main 
divisions, the barren ground 
and the woodland caribou, need 
be referred to here and of these 
the latter are probably much 
the more familiar to sportsmen, 
though in actual numbers, the barren 
ground variety is probably by far the 
most plentiful. 

Except for such as are killed by 
hunters and sportsmen in Alaska, the 
center of abundance of the barren 
ground Caribou lying in that inac- 


‘ite white only the musk ox of 
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cessibie territory north and west of 
the Great Slave Lake renders them 
still fairly safe from pursuit by any 
but the Indian trappers and the hunt- 
ing Esquimo. Much as the buffalo of 
a few generations ago made annual 
migrations on our western plains, so 
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Covered with vast areas of wind-swept bar- 
ren grounds and sheltering spruce forests, 
Newfoundland is the home of the caribou. 
Graceful in carriage, beautiful in conforma- 
tion to the tips of his palmated antlers, he is 
the embodiment of the spirit of the North. 
Whether or not you hunt big game, you 
are sure to enjoy this interesting narrative. 


today, with the coming and going of 
winter, tens of thousands of the cari- 
bou move south and north upon the 
vast northern moss-covered barren 
lands lying beyond the tree line. 
Smaller than the woodland variety 
they have tremendous antlers for their 
size, the shape and character of which 
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constitutes the main point of differ- 
ence between the two species. The 
antlers of the woodland caribou are 
comparatively short in the main beam 
with brow tines and tips often quite 
heavily palmated and in many cases 
having over thirty points, while those 
of the barren ground group 
are very long in the beam but 
scantily palmated and _ with 
considerably fewer points. All 
have the broad curved hoofs 
split high up, which, when 
spread, enable them to go at 
their best speed over the top of 
snow, that with their narrower 
and comparatively smaller feet 
moose or deer would sink deeply 
at every stride. 

Of the woodland caribou 
many of the largest and finest 
specimens come from New- 
foundland and Labrador; and 
having at various times shot 
quite a few in both places it has been 
my experience that the “deer” of 
Newfoundland and “the Labrador” 
have without exception been larger 
and heavier animals with much finer 
horns and of a markedly lighter color- 
ing than the caribou of eastern 
Canada. A big Newfoundland stag 
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will go close to 400 pounds or even 
more and with his branching, many- 
pointec antlers, his warm gray winter 
coat and white shaggy neck is a fine 
looking beast, well able to thrive in a 
none too gentle atmosphere. 


Though apparently as keen scented 
as other deer, his senses of sight and 
hearing do not seem any too sharp 
nor does he appear to depend on them 
for his safety half so much as on his 
nose. With the wind favoring I’ve 
more than once in plain sight come 
quite close upon caribou while they 
fed or stood for some moments 
stupidly at gaze before trotting off or 
circling about to try to get my wind. 

Short of the distant barren grounds 
of Canada or Alaska I know of no 
place where caribou hunting equals 
either in sport or quantity and quality 
of the game, that which may still be 
had on the extensive barrens of 
Newfoundland. 

Many years ago, upon the advice of 
General Dashwood, a great English 
sportsman, I made a trip into the 
interior of the island. Aboard a small 
steamer, we went up the westerly 
coast of Newfoundland which, after 
passing the val- 
ley of the Cod- 
uroy and Cape 
Anguile, is very 
high and of an 
extreme _ pictur- 
esqueness. Great 
mountains jut 
out breaking off 
in sheer cliffs of 
several hundred 
feet, over which 
crystal streams 
tumble in water- 
falls of long 
silvery ribbons 
of spray to the 
sea beneath. 

The following 
afternoon we en- 
tered the beauti- 
ful ‘Bay “of 
Islands and run- 
ning well up the 
harbor made 
fast at the wharf 
of Mr. Petrie’s 
store. Here I left 
the steamer and on stepping ashore 
was grasped by the strong, honest and 
faithful hand of Henry McWhittier 
who, for the next two months, was 
my sole companion, guide and friend, 
and a most loyal and able one he 
proved. Of upright build and a giant 
in strength, clad in mackinaw and 
high “huskie” moccasins, he looked the 
typical woodsman, and his clear blue 
eye showed a character and good 
temper which no punishing work up 
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rapids or tiring pack trips through 
forest, alder swamp or marshy 
barrens could ever ruffle. The after- 
noon was spent in going over our store 
of provisions which, with our tent and 
blankets, were stowed in the waist of 
our canoe. As we anticipated many a 
long march, our supplies, though ade- 
quate, were of a simple nature and for 
the sake of lightness unnecessary luxu- 
ries were omitted. 

Early on the morning of August 
25th we set out, paddling up the har- 
bor to the mouth of the Humber, and 
thence up the river until the current 
and rapids forced us to put aside our 
paddles and take up the setting poles. 
We kept well over to the left bank 
around the Devil’s Dancing Pool, a 
dangerous spot where the eddying and 
swirling current sucked in under a big 
overhanging cliff, and reached the foot 
of the upper rapids about noon. After 
boiling the kettle and having lunch, we 
poled the rest of the way up to the 
foot of Deer Lake, reaching there 


about three o’clock. Here we beached 
the canoe in a nearby cove and while 
Henry cut a bit of wood for an over- 
night camp, I took my fly rod and in 


about an hour over at the outlet 
caught a fine mess of trout. I had 18 
of them, all pretty much of a size, 
averaging about 3% of a pound each. 
The next day we did the sixteen miles 
to the head of Deer Lake opposite to 
where the railroad now has a small 
station. Sometimes shooting duck, of 
which there were quite a few, and at 
others fishing, we moved by slow 
stages up the Humber and then with 
several portages across to the head of 


Grand Lake, the largest body of water 
in the island, being nearly sixty miles 
in length. Skirting the upper end of 
this and just as we were turning the 
canoe into the Sandy Pond stream, we 
heard some honking around a little 
point, and approaching carefully I was 
able to bag a fatsold goose, one of a 
pair that were feeding in the shal- 
lows. After a night’s camp on the 
Sandy Pond stream, I next morning 
found quite near on the beach the 
fresh track of a wolf but never got 
a sight of the midnight prowler. 


We had already seen quite a few 
caribou, but as these were either 
young stags or does we didn’t make 
any serious effort to bag any, having 
a constant supply of trout, salmon, 
duck and snipe to supplement our sup- 
ply of provisions. It was still early 
in the season and the old stags were 
keeping to themselves in the timber, 
not yet having started to “run.” 


Before leaving Bay of Island, we 
had heard from a trapper of a range 
of barren hillsl lying east and north 
of the headwaters of the Humber as 
being very plentifully stocked with 
game, and being a long march from 

the river, rarely 
visited by any 
hunters. This 
man told us that 
he had _ spotted 
(i.:e. blazed) a 
line in to these 
hills some three 
years before, but 
that he did not 
know of their 
having been vis- 
ited by any one 
since. As we had 
plenty of time, 
and as a trip in 
this direction 
would tend to 
meet any au- 
tumnal move- 
ment of the cari- 
bou from the 
north, we decided 
to have a look at 
this country. 
From Grand 
Lake, by way of 
Junction Brook, 
we made our way back to the Humber, 
which we again ascended to a point 
on the east bank between the lower 
and upper falls of the river. We 
found the point on the shore that the 
trapper had described to us and lead- 
ing away through the forest to the 
eastward, the fading moss grown and 
weather dimmed line spots with which 
he had marked this trail three years 
before. Here we made up a couple 
(Continued on page 55) 





Reynard of the Gray Cloak 


He Is on the “Black List,” Yet He Thrives, and in Ever-Increasing Numbers 
Raises Havoc in Our Game Covers 


HE gray fox is one 
of the few wild ani- 
mals peculiar to 
North America with 
the wit and courage 
to extend its do- 
main and increase 
its numbers in spite 
of rural develop- 
ment and the rapid- 
ly increasing popu- 
ry. 

This is due to a number of things, 
first among which is the remarkable 
sagacity and natural cunning of the 
little gray animal, together with a 
bountiful man-made increase in its 
food supply and greatly aug- 
mented natural cover. 

The ebb and flow of all wild 
life is but a record of feast and 
famine. 

And is not’ man good to the 
little gray fox? He has cut 
down the trees and made mil- 
lions of acres of thickets and 
brush lots— ideal cover! He 
brought along rats and mice 
which have lately taken to sum- 
mering in the fields. He raises 
delicious poultry in backyard 
and farmstead, and stocks the 
hedgerows with pheasants. He 
plants orchards and berry 
patches, for the gray fox is 
very fond of fruit. And there are al- 
ways rich pickings from his kitchen 
refuse. 

And so, each year, as the food sup- 
ply increased, this fox multiplied and 
spread throughout the land to regions 





By DON CAMERON SHAFER 


Old natural historians will tell you 
that the gray fox (Urocyon cinereoar- 
genteus) once ranged no farther north 
than lower New York and Long Island. 
Now these foxes may be found through- 
out the state and into Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 

Combining, as it does, all the cun- 
ing of the red fox, with the stealth and 
cleverness of the cat family, Gray Fox 
lives happily and safely at the very 
edge of civilization, even in the out- 
skirts of cities, and screams defiance 
under the very windows of farmhouses 
at night. 

It is but natural that such a large 
family, sprinkled all over North Amer- 
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Combining to an uncanny degree vulpine 
sagacity and feline craftiness, the gray fox 
is a versatile and relentless game enemy. 
He is trap wise and will, in the majority of 
cases, foil the best trained pack of hounds— 
but with persistent effort he may be run to 
earth, and this effort on the part of sports- 
men is much needed during the coming year. 
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ica, should appear in a great variety 
of coloration and sizes, or many family 
groups, nearly alike in general appear- 
ance but varying a lot in size and 
habits. 
est size and greatest beauty in the 


The gray fox attains its larg- 


gift of life to Gray Fox. The rough 
skin is worth only about $1.50, which 
is about the same as for a good musk- 
rat skin only a fraction of its size; 
only one-tenth of the price for a good 
red fox pelt in the raw. 

It isn’t because their skins are plen- 
tiful; they are not. It is harder to 
take the skin away from a gray fox 
than it is from a red one— much 
harder! And as for trapping him, it 
is easier to catch a mink. 

True, dogs will run them. Hunters, 
who will shoot at anything, will not 
hesitate to pop them over when they 
can, which isn’t very often. But Gray 
Fox does not run well to the dogs. 
He is forever popping into 
holes, into rock crevices, hollow 
trees, under old barns, even 
up into tree branches twenty 
and thirty feet above the 
ground. And because the skin 
is worth so little, the disgusted 
hunter will not stop to dig him 
out or bother to set traps, 
which are usually ineffective, 
far from home. It is no joke to 
walk eight miles just to look at 
an empty fox trap. 

In both habits and natural 
cunning, the gray fox seems to 
be about midway between the 
true foxes and the cats. It is 
far more cunning and tricky 


















than the red fox, which is saying a 
good deal, at least in this locality. It 
is almost wholly nocturnal in habits, 
bold and clever in the gray of dusk 
or the soft glow of moonlight nights. 
It really has no fear of man. It 
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New England states and eastern New 
York. This fox is larger than the red 
fox, longer legged, bigger bodied and 
more powerful. Its coat is a beautiful 
combination cof frosty gray, black, 
white and red. It is black about the 
feet, the end of the tail and extending 
up over the back to the ears and nose. 
It is white beneath, especially under 
the throat and about the nose tip. 
Often it has a red ruff nearly around 
the neck and reddish trimming on the 
upper legs, lower sides and the under- 
part of the tail. It is truly a beautiful 
little animal, and just why its fur is 
not more in demand; when all other 
foxskins are so valuable, is unanswer- 
able. 

But the very fact that its handsome 
gray coat is-not in style has been the 


knows enough to avoid him as an A 
enemy by day, but readily visits his § quett 
dooryard at night. I have seen it flash § Ther 
across my auto lights in village streets § provi 
at night. It is far more destructive § the « 
than the red fox. It is a tireless § along 
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where the shadowy gray figure had 
never been seen before. Time was 
when local hunters north of the Penn- 
sylvania line called these northern 
stragglers “southern grays.” It is all 
one now, for the gray fox has become 
common in almost every state in the 
Union. 

The gray fox family is a large one, 
ranging from the Canadian border on 
the north down through Mexico to 
Colombia on the south and extending 
westward from the Atlantic to Cal.- 
fornia and Oregon. Hot desert, fetid 
tropic, northern blizzard—it is equally 
at home. No matter where it finds it- 
self, the gray fox readily adapts itself 
to its new environment. It is equally 
content in a boggy swamp or the semi- 
arid regions of Lower California. 
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“I TOOK THE BEAR ALONG ON THIS TRIP, AND HE SEEMED TO ENJOY CANOEING” 


Life on a Homestead 
Looking Back Forty Years 


AM now a man sixty years of age, 

and forty years of my life were 

spent in the woods. During those 
forty years, I had a great many adven- 
tures, the one I am going to relate tak- 
ing place in Minnesota. This all hap- 
pened thirty-eight years ago in the ex- 
treme northern part of the state. At 
that time the only railroad north of Du- 
luth was the Duluth and Iron Range. 
That ran as far North as Tower. 
North of Tower was a thick, 
unsurveyed wilderness clear to 


By F. D. HOWE 


a pine forest and set about staking out 
a claim for each of us. After staking 
our claims, we started to build our 
cabins. My cabin, which was started 
first, was twelve by fourteen feet, built 
of small logs. When we had the walls 
up, our food was about gone so we 
started for Tower for a fresh supply. 
After three hard days of tramping we 


.reached Tower tired and footsore. The 


TU 


from the long jaunt and the heavy 
pack, I soon rolled up in my blanket 
and in a jiffy was sound asleep. About 
two A. M. I was awakened by the worst 
howling and snarling I had ever heard. 
I jumped up and put some birch bark 
on the coals and soon had a blazing 
fire. I knew at once what the racket 
was all about, for I had heard wolves 
before. It was very dark and I could 
see their eyes shine like balls of 
fire and see them dart here and 
there in the darkness. They 


the Manitoba line. I had 
thought a great deal about 
northern Minnesota being a 
good country to go to for the 
purpose of taking a homestead 
and also to do some trapping in 
October. 

A friend and I left Mar- 
quette, Michigan, for Tower. 
There we made up our packs of 
provisions and started out for 


To those sturdy souls who braved the wil- 
derness, cutting themselves off from civil- 
ization voluntarily, in order that those who 
followed might profit, belongs a share of 
credit not always accorded by a busy present 
age. This simple tale.depicts faithfully con- 
ditions as they existed forty years ago in a 
primitive, little known northern country. 


seemed to be afraid of the fire. 
I had a forty-four Winchester 
with me, so I tried my skill at 
shooting. Whenever I saw a 
wolf’s eye I fired. When day- 
light came I looked around to 
see what damage I had done to 
the pack and found three dead 
wolves and two wounded ones. 
The latter I soon put out of 
misery. One of the wounded 


the deep wilderness. We kept 
along the eastern shore of Ver- 
million Lake the first day. That 
evening we camped on Wakemup Bay 
near an Indian village. At this village 
we bought a birch bark canoe from an 
Indian. Next morning we crossed the 
lake, cached our canoe and started 
across to Pelican Lake. We camped 
there that night. The next morning 
we happened to strike a range line. 
These range lines were six miles apart 
and ran through to the Manitoba line, 
and except for them the country was 
unsurveyed. We followed this range 
line for two days. Then we came into 
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next morning my pal informed me that 
he had enough of that kind of life, so 
he quit me cold. I made up my pack 
and started out alone. The distance 
from Tower to my claim was about 
sixty miles through an unbroken wil- 
derness. That night I camped at the 
head of Vermillion Lake in a thicket of 
spruce and balsam. The nights were 
getting quite chilly and frosty, so I 
gathered wood, built a fire and cooked 
my supper. After supper I smoked my 
old corn-cob pipe, Being quite tired 


wolves I think was the largest 
and oldest wolf I ever saw. His 
head and neck were white with 
age and he had neither front teeth nor 
tusks, though he was in good condition. 
I took their pelts and added them to 
my pack which made it very heavy. 
The next day I reached Black Duck 
Lake and when I took my pack off I 
pitched forward onto my face. For 
several minutes I could not stand on 
my feet. This was due to the strain 
of leaning forward, but at that time I 
didn’t know what caused it. The same 
thing has happened to me several times 
(Continued on page 48) 





HARRY KIRKOVER AND AN ARMFUL OF AMERICAN SETTERS, WHOSE 
ANCESTORS HAVE BEEN BRED BY -HIM FOR SIX GENERATIONS 


URING the closed season sports- 
D men as a rule give more thought 

to the life history of the quail 
than they do when afield with dog and 
gun. In fact, their sentimental devo- 
tion to this wonderful game bird is 
manifested usually in a visualization 
after they have analyzed the experi- 
ences and observations of their days in 
the field. When the shooting is at its 
height, when the dogs are pointing and 
the little brown birds are whirring out 
of the wheat fields, apparently, much 
cscapes the mind, but when the plea- 
sures of the day in the open have some- 
what moved into the background, 
thoughts and impressions return with 
irresistible persistence. The saffron 
and tawny fields again unfold and the 
work of the well-schooled pointer and 
setter, as their delicate nostrils work 
out the puzzling vagaries of the scent, 
attains its true significance. 

The proper study of quail entails 
long experience, not within a certain 
circumscribed area, but during the 
open and closed seasons in all sections 
of the country where these great game 
birds exist. In no other manner can 
accurate knowledge be obtained, for 
while the observations in a single state 
or county may teach something of 
their superficial habits, it is not suf- 
ficient to enable the observer to formu- 
late a comprehensive opinion. 

The habits of quail differ greatly in 
different sections. Typography and 
feed are, of course, important factors 
in regulating their ways of life. Why 
birds in some sections will avoid the 
cover they frequent in other sections 
only a few miles away, is difficult to 
understand. 

The study of quail has been one of 
my hobbies and for years, when living 
in a quail country, I jotted down notes 


of my findings. My observations, how- 
ever, are only those of a single individ- 
ual and therefore not authoritative. 
Although the quail is the best loved 
of American game birds, there is a de- 


plorable lack of authentic literature on . 


their habits, and this, I believe, is one 
of the greatest obstacles that confronts 
the conversationist and sportsman who 
is desirous of protecting them. 

The manner in which modern agri- 
culture is practiced is the most serious 
factor confronting the future of the 
quail in this country. This particularly 
applies to the East and Middle West 
where intensive farming is the order 
and the old rail fence and the weed 
patches are scrupulously removed. In 
parts of the South quail are also show- 
ing an alarming decrease, but only in 
those regions where up-to-date farming 
methods prevail. 

The old-style farmer tolerant of zig- 
zag rail fence is the real friend of the 
quail. While on this subject, it is per- 
missible to call attention of natural- 
ists to the fact that quail are most 
plentiful where weeds and wild grasses 
are riotous. And, furthermore, the 
fact should not be overlooked that de- 
spite all declarations to the contrary, 
quail make not the slightest headway 
against curtailing the growth of weeds. 
No matter how many quail feed in cer- 
tain wheat fields, year after year, in 
just such localities the growth of weeds 
will be found the strongest. It is only 
a case of Nature’s methods of utilizing 
seed-feeding birds, not to keep the 
weeds under control, but rather to thin 
them to a perfect stand. 

Where there are no birds, few weeds 
nor seed-bearing grasses would thrive. 
If you wovld demonstrate this for your 
own satisfaction, take two small plots 
of ground and cover both with all the 


Bob White 
and 
Bird Dogs 


In Two Parts—Part One 


By SENECA 


weed or grass seeds that the same plot 
in nature would bear. The stand that 
results will be poor. Too thin to thrive! 
Then reverse the experiment by sow- 
ing the weeds sparsely and a splendid 
stand will follow. This may possibly 
be sensed as an argument against with- 
holding the shooting of quail in certain 
localities because of the belief largely 
advertised that without quail, farming 
would end. 

Scientists also credit quail with be- 
ing great destroyers of insects. This 
is also used as an argument against 
quail shooting for all time to come. To 
be sure quail do levy some toll on in- 
sects. A few years ago I had several 
bevies of quail under observation dur- 
ing a long siege of cinch bugs, cut and 
army worms. For the first few days 
after these insects arrived they sought 


BOB WHITE IS ESSENTIALLY AN UPLAND 
BIRD, PREFERRING THE SUN-SWEPT EX- 
PANSE OF A RAGWEED FIELD TO THE 
COOLNESS OF THE WOODS; NEVERTHE- 
LESS, HE IS OFTEN FOUND THERE. A 
COVEY WILL SOMETIMES PERCH IN THE 
LIMBS OF TREES ON THE FOREST'S EDGE 
AND THERE REMAIN WITH STOLID _IN- 
DIFFERENCE TO DOG AND MAN—A PER- 
FORMANCE QUITE UNACCOUNTABLE 
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COMBINING BOTH BEAUTY AND INTELLIGENCE, THE 
SETTER CANNOT BE SURPASSED AS A QUAIL DOG 


them eagerly, ‘but afterwards, as they” 
came on in hordes, they paid little at- 
tention to them, and I am sure the 
birds were not of the slightest influence 
in causing any diminuation of the in- 
sect pests. These observations were 
made at a time when not a blade of 
corn or grass was left unconsumed. 

The inference that is drawn 
from this experience is that 
quail partake of insects as a 
relish and not as a constant 
food. . Furthermore, in the 
spring when the feeding 
grounds have been burned or 
plowed under and the birds 
obliged to subsist on an insect 
diet, they are usually emaciated 
and many are found dead. This 
bring up the fact that quail in 
spring have to pass through 
periods of food scarcity, al- 
though conditions appear just 
the opposite. Farmers burn off 
the weeds to induce an early 
growth of grass for livestock, 
and the fields are plowed under, 
leaving no seed-bearers of any 
kind for the birds. There is 
nothing in the way of foliage to pro- 
tect them and many succumb to at- 
tacks from their enemies in the air. 
This is the reason that for days and 
days in the spring they hug the briar 
patches so closely. 

Quail are usually considered as per- 
manent residents of farming sections 
only. This to a great extent is true, 
but there are also farmless sections 
of the United States where countless 
bevies pass their existence in timber 
lands. In the Ozarks of Missouri and 
Kansas some of the best quail shooting 
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ONE OF THE FINEST SIGHTS IN THE FIELD—A SET- 
TER BACKING HIS TEAMMATE. HERE IS A PICTURE 
THAT WILL NEVER FAIL TO THRILL THE SPORTS- 
MAN AS LONG AS BOB WHITE AND BIRD DOGS EXIST 


can be obtained far from cultivated 
lands. This is also true of the Louisi- 
ana woods and other timbered sections 
of the South. 

Years ago reports were often heard 
of migrating birds. These movements 
usually occurred in the fall. Never 
was the amount of territory covered 
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Quail hunting gives to the sportsman a 
pleasure not associated with any other form 
of upland shooting. To hunt woodcock, one 
must plow through acres of birch and alder 
thicket; that evanescent mystery, the ruffed 
grouse, will lead one a merry chase through 
rugged forest-clad hills . . . but Bob White 
loves the weed-covered fields. There, under 
the enchantment of an autumn sky, he gives 
new life to thousands of tired men . . . and 
his premier place in their hearts is secure. 
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by these migrations great, and it prob- 
ably came about through stress of food 
more than anything else, the migra- 
tions usually being preceded by severe 
drought which made food scarce in 
both seed-producing areas and culti- 
vated sections. 


During the mating period, I have 
seen a few conflicts between cock quail. 
On these occasions the valiant little 
chaps put up a great struggle for the 
demure awaiting female. In spring 
the plaintive Quoi Hee is supplanted by 
the well-known call Bob White. And 


this call dominates all others until the 
young ysare almost full grown, for dur- 
ing their growing time there are many 
males and females that have not as yet 
fulfilled the duties of the season. When 
the time comes for quail to build their 
nests they usually resort to meadows, 
fields of grain, or corners of pasture 
land, where buck-brush or 
screening growths give them 
the semblance of safety. The 
daring that quail display in the 
choice of their nests is of con- 
stant interest. I have found 
quail nests in the center of a 
logging road occupying the mid- 
dle ridge of grass left through 
the constant use of two-horse 
teams. If a single-horse vehi- 
cle had at any time during the 
nesting period passed along 
this road the nest could scarcely 
have escaped being trampled on 
by the horses’ hoofs. The 
strangest thing about this par- 
ticular nest was not that the 
brave little lady escaped being 
crushed under foot, but rather 
that all of the eggs hatched 
despite the fact that she was flushed 
from her nest several times each day . 
by the passing of the teams. I remem- 
ber a fine little lady that established 
her nest in some lespedeza, locally 
called Japan Clover, whereas the na- 
tives pronounced it “Jaypan Clover,” 
cloaked from outside vision by a clump 
of buck-brush. The strangest part of 
it all was that about 30 pointers and’ 
setters were kept within the same en- 
closure. Possibly her choice had been 
guided by a nearby pond. Once in a 
(Continued on page 62) 





























Gather All of the Sonny Boys in 
the Land and Bring Them to the 
Campfire of Forest and Stream 


Your boy and the next man’s boy from the cities and the hamlets— 
from every home where the spirit of a fisherman lives and grows— 
all of you come and enter the “lists” of the Sonny Boy Contest for 1924. 


HIS year, Forest anp STREAM starts the fishing season with a message for 
every Sonny Boy in the land. Now, even before the ice has come and gone, 
the message is going through the land to all the Sonny Boys. Now is the time 


to enroll and earn your colors as a real Sonny Boy. 


Every boy who is under eighteen years of age is a Sonny Boy and is eligible. 
Fat, chubby boys and lean, wiry boys—boys who smile and boys who in the heat of 
battle, frown . . . all of you whose golden heritage is the right to fish and play. 
Come into the Sonny Boy Contest and win the real distinction that should be yours. 


For fifty years FOREST AND STREAM has been building sports- 
men. The rich heritage which belongs to all of the Sonny Boys 
of the land is properly yours—ours is the task to bring it to you 
in its rich fulfillment and enjoyment. 


Today is the day to enter. Yours will be a great opportunity. 
Not only will there be rich awards, but national distinction for 
the Sonny Boys who achieve in this great contest. 


Use this coupon and enroll now: 


Editor, 
SONNY BOY FISHING CONTEST, 


ForEsT AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


*Please enroll the undersigned in your Sonny Boy Fishing Contest for 1924. 












































A TEN-SHOT POSSIBLE FROM REST AT 
200 YARDS ON A 12-RING CENTER 1-4/10 
INCHES IN DIAMETER 


REE rifle shooting, or rifle shoot- 
F ing in which a weapon of any de- 
scription may be used, is rapidiy 
increasing in popularity in the United 
States. This has been largely due to 
the recent International Free Rifle 
Matches, in which several American 
teams have been victorious. 
Modern free rifle shooting is 
principally of two kinds: The 
most popular is with high- 
power heavy match rifles. In 
this, the shooting is usually at 
the International target at 300 
meters (329 yards). The inner 
or 10-ring is approximately 
four inches in diameter and as 
one-third of the course is fired 
standing, one-third kneeling, 
and one-third prone, and as the 
very best match ammunition 
makes groups of approximately 
3% inches in diameter at this 
range, the center is very diffi- 
cult to hit, and the shooting is 
of a kind to fire the enthusiasm 
of the most expert. ; 
The other free rifle shooting is with 
.22 caliber match rifles at 100 yards. 
Any .22 rifle equipped with iron sights 
may be used. The target is the inter- 
national 300-meter target reduced ex- 
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The Return 
of the 
Free Rifle 


A Much Discussed Subject 
Among Riflemen 


By C. S. LANDIS 


actly in proportion to the reduction in 
the length of the range. The 10-ring, 
therefore, of the 100-yard international 
target is about 1-3/10 inches in diam- 
eter, not a particularly easy mark to 
hit, especially when shooting kneeling, 
or offhand. 

There is also a large amount of 
long-range prone shooting with both 
.22 and .30 caliber free rifles. This is 


QUIT 


“The absurdity of set rules, which limit a 
man to a crudely finished, poorly balanced 
and stocked service rifle, but which allow 
anything at all in the way of special ammu- 
nition, spotting telescopes, etc., is perfectly 
evident to every shooter and to every one 
else except those who make such rules.” Mr. 
Landis predicts that thru the medium of the 
free rifle, better marksmanship will result. 
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not usually called “free rifle” shooting, 
but the conditions are such that any 
rifle may be used, or possibly any rifle 
having a trigger pull of not less than 
three pounds. In this, the .22 shooting 


A WORLD’S RECORD OF 917x1000 FOR 100 

CONSECUTIVE SHOTS OFFHAND AT 200 

YARDS. WHITE CENTER IS_ 3.36” IN 
DIAMETER. BLACK BULL IS 11” 


is done at 200 yards and the long-range 
shooting with high-power rifles at 
1,000, 1,100 and 1,200 yards. A few 
matches of this kind are held at 600 
yards. 

The net result of all this activity is 
the gradual elimination of a large 
number of the useless and often silly 
restrictions that for the last 
fifteen years have handicapped 
the rifleman who was interested 
in producing, owning and using 
in competition the most accu- 
rate and the finest and most 
effective type of target rifle 
that could be manufactured. 

The absurdity of set rules, 
which limit a man to a crudely 
finished, poorly balanced and 
stocked service rifle, but which 
allow anything at all in the 
way of special ammunition, 
spotting telescope, shooting 
coats, arm bands or _ hooks, 
slings, sights and shooting posi- 
tion, is perfectly evident to every 
shooter and to everyone else ex- 
cept those who make such rules; and 
the rule makers are usually not com- 
petitors or otherwise many of these 
absurd rules would be changed. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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HE other day, as I was hunting 
a through my duffle for a length 

of lampwick with which to re- 
place the old lacings on my snowshoes, 
I came upon a notebook in which I 
had recorded all kinds of data pertain- 
ing to woodsman- 
ship that I had 
collected during 
three long win- 
ters in the north 
woods of Canada 
and the States. 
Numerous things 
that one cannot 
find in any 
“woodcraft” 
books, tricks of 
hunting and liv- 
ing in the moun- 
tains that I had 
learned first 
hand from _ the 
Montagnais, : the 
Iroquois and the 


St. Regis Indians. I HANAN 


HAL 


Nothing recorded 

that I had not 

previously tried myself, to my utmost 
satisfaction. Amongst these notes I 
found numerous comments on different 
types of snowshoes, and as “les ra- 
quettes” literally spell “life” in the 
backwoods, I have decided to incorpo- 
rate these memos into one article 
which I hope will assist my fellow 
sportsmen in selecting “shoes” that 
will most adequately meet their needs 
during the winter. 

My favorites, for every-day use in 
the bush country, are two rather well- 
known models, namely, the ‘“Penob- 
scot” (Fig. 1) and the “Bearpaw” 
(Fig. 4), both of which I use accord- 
ing to the quality of the snow and the 
type of country to be traversed. The 
former, long, slender and light, repre- 
sents an excellent “shoe” for the open 
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Using snowshoes that do not fit 
the country one trails through is 
almost as inefficient woodsman- 
ship as trying to build a fire with 
green tamarack boughs. The in- 
formation contained in this ar- 
ticle comes indirectly from the 
St. Regis, Montagnais and Iro- 
quois Indians, whose very exis- 
tence during the “big snows” de- 
pends upon “les raquettes.” 
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country, river travel, or treking on a 
long, well-defined trail. The long tail 
keeps the “shoe” pointed forward, and 
with a little practice a graceful, swing- 
ing step can be acquired without lift- 
ing the entire “shoe” off the snow. I 
always pick this 
model when I 
have to make 
time, for it is 
well bowed at the 
tip and does not 
sink much in the 
snow. This is an 
excellent model 
for trappers or 
surveyors whose 
daily work takes 
them on long 
trips up rivers, 
beaten trails or 
across lakes. I 
have found that 
the “sandal har- 
ness” illustrated 
in Fig. a is best 
adapted to this 
“shoe,” for it 
permits of easy, comfortable travel at 
a greater speed than is ordinarily re- 
quired. This model is gener- 

ally made with cowhide web- 
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Raquettes’ 
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North Country Snow- 
shoes and Their Use 


By STAG MURRAY 


The “Bearpaw,” on the other hand, 
is most suitable for use in rough, up- 
and-down, bushy country. It is an ex- 
cellent trail-breaker, and the user can 
soon learn to jump upon and over logs, 
rocks and hillocks, climb steep em- 
bankments and travel through dense 
brush on this shoe with greater ease 
than any other models I will comment 
upon. Note that the real “Bearpaw” 
is readily distinguished by the total 
lack of a tail, while the “Montagnais 
Bearpaw” (Fig. 5) is made with a wee 
bit of a tail which serves no particu- 
lar purpose other than to identify it 
as of Montagnais making. On this 
“shoe” I have always used the Mon- 
tagnais hitch (Fig. f), for it gives 
the wearer the most complete control 
of the shoes that: is possible, making 
it easy to turn, quickly and without 
effort, and enabling the user to lift the 
shoe entirely at each step, which is 
necessary for the most efficient use of 
this type of shoe. A more detailed 
explanation of the 
manner of adjusting 
(Continued on p. 44) 
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Touring With Raymond Spears 


The Importance of Taking Good Books with You on Tour Cannot Be Overemphasized 


anyone what they should read, yet 

I should be derelict if the subject 
were not discussed with regard to a 
tourist’s library. My own experience 
has been exasperating and humiliating 
in this matter. No matter what the 
journey, the reading fell into three 
periods. 

In the first place, a region to be vis- 
ited strikes my fancy. Perhaps in my 
boyhood or youth some urge developed 
because of a hint, a book, or an article. 
Thus ForREST AND STREAM inevitably 
looms large in my memories regarding 
the things that led me to periodical 
sprees out in the landscape, “travel- 
ing.” There were “Yo,” and Emerson 
Hough, and “Kingfisher,” and T. S. 
Van Dyke’s series of articles which 
developed into the wonderful “Still- 
hunter”—the best book ever written 
telling how to hunt. I recall para- 
graphs from letters whose writers I do 
not name. 

Thus the Mississippi River, the 
Rocky Mountains, the Deserts, the Ca- 
nadian Wilderness, the Great Lakes, 
Maine, and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
Texas all were destinations, long be- 
fore I more than half-believed I should 
ever see them. With a travelers’ work- 
ing library always stacked up around 
me—my father collected thousands of 
volumes—I ranged far and wide in 
reading, and if 
there is one fact 
plainer than all 
others, it is that 


[’ is a great impertinence to tell 


ITNT 


ward and unplanned wanderings do 
concentrate upon some certain region, 
or comprehend some certain phases of 
observations. 

A notebook, I should say, is the most 
important of all working libraries, 
especially for a tourist. A journal- 
ruled, blue-lined, ink-papered well- 


bound book of 200 to 400 pages is best. 
I find a loose-leaf notebook with my 
portable typewriter excellent. The 
pages should be somewhere from six 
by eight by ten inches. There is a 
psychological reason—I don’t know the 
science of it—why the larger page in- 
vites more notes and a copious descrip- 
tion of any or all scenes. This is my 
experience. I 
have, in fact, a 
notebook in my 
pocket for jot- 
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the tourist will 
add immeasura- 
bly to his or her 


After a hard drive through hot 
desert country, or a nerve-rack- 
ing run over dangerous moun- 


tings (from which 
I rewrite at 
length some- 


pleasure if, long 
before going, a 
a small collection 
of books is ac- 
cumulated, cover- 
ing,in the matter 
of auto touring, 
the methods of 
traveling in the 
chosen way. 

I have many 
inquiries regard- 
ing “What to see” on a trip, and which 
trail to follow, and even where to go. 
Just to wander off somewhere, nowhere 
in particular, but everywhere some- 
time, is vagabonding. This can be 
very delightful, as those who read 
Stevenson’s donkey-tours, and Henry 
Francks’ wanderings afoot in the 
Andes, or Dickens’ trip down the Mis- 
sissippi know. But even the most way- 


tain roads, 


of relaxatior. 
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nothing takes the 
place of a good book as a means 
Every one has 
his favorites, but the list Mr. 
Spears gives is particularly ap- 
propriate to the auto camper. 


COM 


times), the things 
that I desire to 
recall. 

There are a 
number of auto- 
mobile camping 
books on the 
market. Captain 
Fordyce’s “Trail- 
craft” is espe- 
cially interesting, 
since it relates to 
Rocky Mountain and Desert wander- 
ings. Jessup has written two auto 
touring books which go into multifer- 
ous detail. Steward Edward White’s 
books on outdoor travels with pack- 
horses are useful. I should say that 
the would-be tourist ought to obtain at 
least a dozen or fifteen books on camp- 
ing out, including the Kephart, Hard- 
ing, canoeing, motorboat and other 


types and kinds of “tell-how” and de- 
scriptive materials. 

The reason is, one _ instinctively 
grasps and remembers the things 
which appeal as “good ideas,” and the 
accumulation of these good ideas means 
that the tourist will be prepared for 
the things for which a particular hank- 


Books are 
friends 

in camp 
as woull 


ering is felt. These “know-how” books 
are preliminary reading. I have some 
few of this type of books. I have 
clipped hundreds of items from news- 
papers and magazines, because they 
seemed “reasonable.” I suppose that in 
these days, probably ninety per cent. 
of what one knows and practices in 
outdoor life comes directly or indirectly 
from reading. Certain it is, that prac- 
tically every automobile tourist went 
forth ignorant, except for reading, and 
by perseverance and experiment, based 
on more or less reading, learned more 
or less “how.” And thus if one will 
simply make a practice of considering 
the personal utility of each suggestion 
of camping, touring, cooking and other 
practice, practically all the difficulties 
of touring can be met with equanimity. 

“What is the best road from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Pacific? Also, 
please name the interesting places to 
visit on the way.” 

My own memory of the trip from 
Central New York to the Pacific con- 
tains material for not less than 50,000 
words of mere description. The one 
stretch of highway from Johnson’s 
pass, by Orr’s ranch, across Skull Val- 
ley, along Granite Mountain, around 
the Tulle Marsh, by Fish Springs 
Ranch, through Kerney, and on to Iba- 
pah, in the Great Salt Lake Desert 
contains “interesting objects” that 
could not be catalogued as in an en- 
cyclopzdia in less than a hundred thou- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
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PLAN TO SAVE THE DUCKS 


Audubon Society Would Make Bird Sanctuary of 
the proposed Gulf Coast Shooting Club 


UT of the storm of protest against the plan 

QO of E. A. MclIlhenny and his associates to 

establish a gigantic hunting club in the 

midst of the Louisiana Wild Life Sanctuaries, 

there has evolved a definite and constructive prop- 

osition for saving the wild fowl of that region from 

the guns of the hunters and at the same time pro- 

tecting against loss those who invested in the Lou- 
isiana Gulf Coast Club. 

This plan is brought forward by T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, President of the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies, who sees the possibilities for es- 
tablishing one vast, solid chain of sanctuaries in 
the great territory of the Louisiana Coast where 
wild fowl winter. He dreams of a bird reservation 
extending from Cote Blanche Bay westward to the 
Mermentau River, a territory about 80 miles in 
length and from 10 to 15 miles in width. 

“This plan concerning which I have been in cor- 
respondence with Mr. McIlhenny for some weeks,” 
said Mr. Pearson today, “contemplates the pur- 
chase of the 100,000 acre tract on which the Club 
has option, and adding it to the adjoining wild life 
sanctuaries. 

“It was through Mr. MclIlhenny’s efforts origi- 
nally that Mrs. Russell Sage and the Rockefeller 
Foundation purchased as bird reservations great 
territories in that region,and Mr. McIlhenny states 
that he was very anxious to place the remaining 
territory in sanctuary, but saw no means of get- 
ting the funds to do this. He declares that his 
present efforts to establish a hunting club in the 
region was his second choice and that he has been 
doing this in order that the wild fowl which came 
there so abundantly in winter might have a mea- 
sure of protection which private game preserves 
usually afford. 

“This being the case,” continued Mr. Pearson, 
“there appears to be no logical reason why he and 
his associates should not be willing to sell the ter- 
ritory for reservation purposes. I know of one 
gentleman who tentatively approached Mr. Mcll- 
henny on the subject some months ago and offered 
personally to be responsible for a sum of not less 
than $50,000 toward the purchase price. This 
party has recently indicated to me his willingness 
to ‘take off his coat and work for raising a fund to 


buy the land if it can be purchased at a reasonable 
price,’ and there are others interested.” 

Mr. Pearson who has personally examined much 
of the territory in this part of Louisiana, states: 
“T have reason to believe that a considerable por- 
tion of this proposed club property is at present 
unsuitable for ducks, but could doubtless be made 
a great haven for them by certain dredging and 
diking operations. On other parts of the territory 
wild fowl occur in myriads. 

“Here and there in the marsh are ridges where 
cattle are run and where the soil is cultivated. If 
the land should be purchased and presented to the 
state of Louisiana as a wild life reservation I think 
the state would be glad to accept it. Furthermore, 
it is possible that an income might be derived by 
grazing and farming privileges on the ridges that 
would be quite sufficient to pay the running ex- 
penses of guarding the territory. 

“If the people in this country can be made suf- 
ficiently interested to purchase this, and one other 
smaller tract of land, we will have.a continuous 
wild fowl sanctuary of far greater extent than ex- 
ists anywhere on this continent. It is the natural 
winter home of vast numbers of those waterfowl 
that annually swarm down the Mississippi Valley 
from Canada upon the approach of cold weather, 
and a reservation of this extent would be one of 
the most valuable moves that could be made toward 
preserving in numbers many species of our perse- 
cuted wild water-fowl. 


FOOTPRINT STUDIES 


HE snow, declared Thoreau, is the great lev- 
eler. If you wander abroad the open roads 
and line fences, the brooks and frozen rivers, 

you will find the snow a daily register wherein 


_each and every passer has printed his current 


biography and history. If you would learn some- 
thing not in books or mouths of men, step along 
the finely printed tracks of some animal and un- 
ravel the record of its nocturnal wanderings. Of 
all the trail makers, none have the variety and vol- 
ume of the fox. This prowler of the snows writes 
a complete natural history on every expedition 
from the home den. It is epic and dramatic with 
comedy playing side by side with tragedy, and the 
life of a night runs the gamut of the scale in prime- 
val fashion. The law of survival still dominates 
the life of the woodfolk and open country. 

A long, vigorous tramp across country is medici- 
nal in a physical way, and in a mental manner is a: 
liberal education. Nature does not open her book 
of secrets for the speculative eyes of the world, 
but when snow covers the landscape with a white 
blanket she has to reveal many secrets that are a 
closed book at other times of the year. A summer 
friendship may lead one close to the haunt of 
these strange doings of her little people, but only 
a sincere intimacy ever reports the discovery of 
the hiding-places. In winter all is different. If 
you are wise to the wiles and habits of these haunt- 
ers of the silences, you follow the border thick- 
ets and wood paths, the line fences and streams. 
Tracks in the snow tell the story in graphic style. 

All life is on the move in search of prey and 
food or in endless journeyings that yield not their 
information as to the purpose. You look upon 
tracks strange and unknown, that have no begin- 
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ning and no end, that seemed to have served no 
purpose other than to do the immaculate snow 
with meaningless impressions. Again you come 
upon trails you recognize and it is with great plea- 
sure you follow it to an end—you find the foot- 
prints of old acquaintances far from their habitat 
haunts and wonder the reason of the pilgrimage. 
The snow may reveal the cause—a bit of feathers 
and spots of blood. At other times you never find 
trail’s end nor solve the meaning of the problem. 

In time, with practice and patience born of 
woods’ experience, you read these silent prints as 
you recognize old friends along a city street. The 
happenings of wood and field become common 
property. The lace-work designs of voles and 
shrews, the delicate tracery of small birds, the fine 
clean-cut print of the ruffed grouse, the circles and 
triangles of the hares and rabbits, the far-flung 
line of wanderings of the fox, the prowling of 
mink and weasel and skunk, the big tracks of deer 
working out of the dense growth, the catty yet fur- 
tive dottings of the wildcat—all these snowy trails 
have a tale that may prove not only interesting 
from a biological point of view, but quite useful 
in information necessary to one in the fishing and 
hunting seasons. He who can read footprints must 
know the wild and there you find that friendship 
is strong and love is reciprocated. 


MORE DRAINAGE 


T is now proposed to drain the Winneshiek Bot- 
| toms along the Mississippi extending for thirty 
miles between Lynxville, Wisconsin, to Lan- 
sing, Iowa. This project has for its object the de- 
velopment of this land for agricultural purposes. 
Previous instances of a similar nature have shown 
enterprises of this nature to be of a very doubtful 
character. Should it go through, however, it would 


unquestionably benefit the drainage companies and 


the engineers—that is all. 

On the other hand, as opposing this project, we 
have arrayed the following incontrovertible facts: 
(1) The estimated expenditure in draining this 
land is about $80.00 per acre. (2) It would take 
away a great storage plant for flood water that has 
in years past materially helped to mitigate the 
losses in the flooded districts of the lower Missis- 
sippi. (3) It would abolish one of the most mag- 
nificent breeding grounds for waterfowl in this 
section of the country. (4) It would wipe out the 
revenue obtained annually from the trapping of 
muskrats in this section. (5) It would destroy an 
excellent fishing territory and a spawning ground 
which has served to stock the Mississippi Valley 
with fish. 

One of the best ways to protect natural re- 
sources of this character is to make sure that the 
Public Shooting Ground Game Refuge Bill passes 
at the next session of Congress. . Write to your 
Congressman. 


N. R. A. 


HE majority of the shooting public, especially 
the field sportsmen, do not appreciate the 
scope of the National Rifle Association and 

regard it solely as a target shooters’ proposition. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

In the first place, the qualification courses and 
various competitions given by this association 
prove of inestimable value to the field sportsmen. 
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They train his eye, develop his self-control, and 
augment his powers of observation. 

Secondly, they keep alive that natural love of 
shooting—the report of the rifle, the smell of pow- 
der and the outdoor life. This spirit is prone to 
wither in the man who goes in the field but once or 
twice a year and fires only a few shells. Then, too, 
they cultivate new and valuable friendships. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important of all, the 
National Rifle Association is the only organization 
of its kind of national scope and sanctioned by the 
War Department. This close cooperation is mani- 
fested in the privileges that have been accorded the 
members of the N. R. A..in the purchasing of gov- 
ernment arms and ammunition. Its potent in- 
fluence has been specially felt by the stand it has 
taken and the pressure it has brought to bear in 
keeping secure the inalienable right of every citi- 
zen to possess and, when necessary, protect him- 
self with firearms. This in itself, if for no other 
reason, is sufficient cause to warrant the existence 
and maintenance of such an organization, and 
it deserves the earnest and hearty cooperation of 
every sportsman. The only way in which this co- 
operation can be secured is by increasing its roll of 
membership. 


THE REASON FOR THE UNSTABLE 
BALANCE OF NATURE 
EOPLE talk of the balance of nature as if it 
were as stable and permanent as the everlast- 
ing hills. They forget that it is unbalanced 
more often than balanced and that it requires very 
little to upset it. 

Civilized man is continually upsetting the so- 
called balance of nature. He shoots the game 
birds and lets their natural enemies escape, with 
a result that the surviving game birds often have 
a very unequal battle with the vermin. 

Nature itself is often responsible for destroying 
the balance, as, witness the effects of the rabbit 
plague in the North. When the hares die from 
disease the vermin of the North turn to the ptarmi- 
gan and grouse for food and in a short time almost 
annihilate them.. Then the vermin with wings, 
notably the goshawk and snowy owl, travel south 
like another plague and destroy the grouse of the 
forest regions of Canada and northern United 
States. When we have the next rabbit plague, 
which will be in about two years, our grouse will 
almost disappear. They should then be protected 
by closed seasons in all the states. At such times 
the grouse are as scarce in the great governmental 
preserves of Canada and this country where guns 
are never taken as in the open shooting territory. 
The sportsmen should give up shooting them vol- 
untarily and instead devote their energies to. kill- 
ing the destroyers. ; 

Regardless of the existence of plagues, the bal- 
ance of nature would be upset to a very noticeable 
extent within twenty-five years if no efforts were 
made to keep the vermin in check. If no vermin 
were destroyed during that length of time and a 
closed season declared on all legitimate game dur- 
ing the same period, there would be less of the 
latter at the end of twenty-five years than there 
is now. 

While man often does upset the balance of na- 
ture, he can at the same time prove a most impor- 
tant asset in maintaining the proper balance. 
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“Fishing Thru the Ice in Shanty Boat Comfort” 


By HARRY IRWIN 


—the shooting done—but! 
—what about the “narrow 

ski,” the “webbed shoe,” and 
the “slender sled,” with the 
upturned end? Then, what 
about camping? — “In the 
Snow?” “Sure and on the 
comfort!” Did you ever try 
through the ice, in 
shanty - boat com- 
fort? If not, you 
have a treat in store 
for you. 

Such a craft, 7x7 
front, 7x5_ sides, 
and 7x5 rear, is 
shown in No. 1 (in 
other words, 7’ long 
and high, in front 
7’ deep, and 5’ high 
in rear). Four of 
us have crowded 
into it, but I origi- 
nally built it for my 
partner and self, to 
be used on a so- 
called “Lost Lake,” 
where we had to 
pack, or rather, to- 
boggan, our duffle 
in, and it is a com- 
bination of a sort of 
“cabin” and tent; 
but—such a one as 
could be anchored 
any place on the 
lake, where we could 
camp until tke 
“fishing run” h-d 
changed, then up 
and away, until we 
had located another 
runway, without 
taking down our 
tent, or going to the 
trouble of “rolling 
our packs!” 

The accompany- 
ing sketches show 
this “ice shanty- 


| T’S true, the fishing’s o’er 


“The Tapered Line is Oiled, Dressed, Coiled and Dried: After we had moved in, we 


The Rods!—Fly, Bait and Surf, lay side-by-side: 


While across the case, on the other wall, 

Hang the grease swathed guns, used in the Fall. 
’Tis hard to keep with the Law’s intent, 

For it’s the ‘Winter of Our Discontent. ” 


Ice—in 
fishing 


boat,” in detail, along with the gear 


that we made to go with it, 


as we 


were, at the time, some distance 
from a source of supplies, and any- 


how—we like to “Tinker Tents, and 


Tackle,” and thus utilize our spare time. 


added a seat, No. 17, merely a 

rough plank, having 1’ 6” legs 

at one end and crotch legs at 

the other to hook over the rail 

of the lower bunk; a “drop 

down” table (dining) hinged 
to the front side of the shanty, like. 
the smaller table, No. 18, rope hinged 
to the side rail of 
the shanty proper. 
This was for the 
use of the cook, who, 
when having them 
in operation, closed 
the “spearing hole” 
with a cover of 
halved saplings, 
which had stop 
blocks on the under 
side to prevent its 
“slippin’ ’! “along 
with the cook” 
into the hole. The 
“spearing seat” 
was located as 
indicated in 
No. 3, and was 
made of canvas, as 
shown in No. 15, 
while alongside 
of it was a place 
for the “easy chair,” 
No. 16. A ground 
cloth, used as a pack 
cover to the tobog- 
gan, was laid under 
the lower bunk, on 
which to store sup- 
plies, which were 
placed at each end 
to avoid the “sag.” 
Another strip of 
“bundle cloth” was 
laid under the spear- 
ing seat for storage, 
while a 2’ 6” x 4’ 6” 
ground cloth was 
laid over the floor 
and hole, on which 
were spread a couple 
of old deer hides at night. Our packs 
were hung at the foot of the bunks, 
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while from the rear uprights each of 
us strung a line across the back, from 
which was suspended our ditty bags 
and “personals.” 

A pair of folding lanterns hung from 
the rafters, one at the head. of the 
bunk, and the other just to one side of 
the stove, between 
it and the bunks. 
Both lanterns were 
rigged on lines to be 
lowered, and “tied 
off” at any height, 
for reading while in 
the bunks, and for 
the “cook” to “see 
what’s doing” on 
the stove. 

No. 8 shows the 
full detail and lay- 
out of the muslin, in 
building. The mus- 
lin was dyed a deep 
green, before assem- 
bling, and after set- 
ting up at the lake, 
it was opaqued with 
black water color on 
the inside, to help in 
throwing the  out- 
side light down the 
snow -swept_ space, 
about 10 or 12 feet 
all the way around 
the craft, and up 
through the spear- 
ing hole. The win- 
dows, a 2 x 1 dor- 
mer, such as de- 
scribed to use with 
the pack tent, in the 
April issue of For- 
EST & STREAM for 
’22, No. 9, was fitted 
into the roof, open- 
ing toward the rear, 
with inside cover of 
black canton flannel, 
running from back 
to front. There were also three 12” 
round auto windows, No. 6, one in 
front and one on each side as shown, 
No. 8, fitted with a 12” drawn string 
sleeve, No. 7, of black canton flannel. 
These were for the use of the one “on 
the battery” of tip-ups when he desired 
to “look-see,’”’ without opening the door, 
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No. 4 and 5, which was also fitted with 
the black cover tacked to the door lintel 
on its top side, and sliding on guide 
wires attached to each door post, from 
a screw eye at the bottom to one at the 
top. A pocket—at the bottom of the 
flannel—carried a stick, which helped 
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to fold the flannel upward on the wires, 
when a downward pull was given to 
the draw strings, of which there were 
two sets, one in and “tother” out. 
When located, snow was packed about 
the pockets carrying the sticks No. 1 
at the base of the* cabin, which also 
helped to keep out the light and wind. 
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The framework, No. 3, 4 and 5, was 
put together at the lake, with the use 
of loggers brace and bits, and our axes. 
Four 8’ lengths of %” braided rope 
(No. 3) attached to a 3” heavy harness 
“D” ring, carrying a 2’ rope handle, 
at one end, and to 3” harness snaps at 
the other, which in 
turn snapped to 3’ 
rope beckets which 
passed through the 
ends of the runners. 
This was the har- 
ness used in haul- 
ing. After the floor 
—saplings, flatted 
on the upper side 
and the under, 
where crossing the 
runners — was laid, 
it was covered to 
level with sand, on 
which was placed 
the ground cloth. 
The stove was set 
on a flat rock, and 
chinked at the base 
all’round with small 
stones, toallow 
proper draft at 
night, for banking, 
as well as for fire 
protection. A small 
wood rack ran the 
deep way of the 
cabin, between the 
door and spearing 
hole, for 2’ wood. 
Garbage was dis- 
posed of, to advan- 
tage, by tossing into 
the spearing hole, 
7 thereby acting as a 
baiting ground. A 
storm set was made 
as shown in No. 1 
by chopping a hole 
in the ice, putting in 
a peg until it froze 
and then it stayed. The toboggan was 
lashed to the sides of the shanty, at its 
base, and the fish were “cached” in a 
“snow pack.” 


G6” pocket 


Detail of Bunks 


No. 2.—Stretcher beds 7’ long 2’ 6” 
wide (outside to outside) with double 








bottom to act as mattress, having 6” 
pockets in sides. Lower bunk was 1’ 
from floor and made of brown denim. 
Upper bunk was 3’ from floor and 
made of muslin-covered “quilting,” 
filled with cotton (a failure on account 
of condensation of “body moisture’). 

9’ poles were cut, run through sleeves 
in shanty canvas, then through pockets 
of beds, and out the other end, when 
the “sleeves” were drawn tight and 
tied. 


Framework of Shanty Boat 


(Note — Measurements allow for 
“doweling.” Also better allow 1” scant- 
ness in setting each way, for the 
“bends” in sapling, so that canvas can 
be drawn over. We did not do this and 
had to trim with the axe.) 


Saplings Required 

Four 6” to 8” logs for runners 10’ or 
11’ long, flattened top and bottom, 
turned up at front end in which a hole 
was bored through to allow the 3’ 
becket “for pulling”; the spacing run- 
ners measure from “centre to centre” 
in placing the uprights. 

Four 7’ 3” for front uprights. 

Four 7 7” for rafters. 

Four 9’ for bed poles. 

Four 2’ 6” for spreaders (set to 
measure outside to outside of the bed 
poles, so as to fit stretcher beds. 

Two 4' 2” for side rails (set 1’ from 
ground) from front corner to bed posts. 





Four 5’ 5” for 
rear uprights. 

Two 5’ 9” for 
bed post uprights. 

Two 2’ 8” for 
front rails (set 1’ 
from ground floor). 

Two 7 6” for 
front and rear top 
Pieces. 

Eight 8” pegs 
for runners. 

Four 6” pegs for 
bed “chucks.” 


Detail of Door 
(Inside view) 


No. 4— 

A—Corner post 
of Shanty. 

B—Door lintel, 


flattened on out- 
side to fit door 
when closed. 

C—Door, which 
is: 2 6! x 6-90 
which is tacked 
canvas on the out- 
side, overlapping 
door frame, to be 
tacked to corner 
post of shanty. 
Top rail of door 
frame flattened on inside to meet and 
fit “lintel,” also tip of lower door rail 
to meet side post. 

D—Hinges. (See No. 5.) 

E—S ide post, 
flattened on out- © 
side face. 

F—Screw eyes 
set above top of 
door lintel in “A” 
and “E” and same 
in floor at their 
base for 9 guide 
wires, on which 
slide small brass 
rings to which was 
sewn a black can- 
ton flannel door 
cover (2’ 8” x 6’ 
6”), the bottom of 
which carries a 
pocket for a stick, 
which folds door 
cover up, when 
pulled by either 
set of endless draw 
strings, attached 
to stick in bot- 
tom pocket and 
running up and 
through top screw 
eyes. ; 








Detail of Door 
Hinges 
(Outside view) 

No. 5— 








A—Corner post to which rear side of 
door is tacked. 

B—Hinge made by flattening. 

C—Top door rail to fit. 

D—A short piece of sapling doweled 
at top to fit hole bored in flattened end 
of *— 

E—Wooden pins driven through “D” 
and into “A.” 

F—Is rear side rail of door frame. 

No. 6—Outside view of 12” round 
auto window sewn with 2” lap into side 
of shanty leaving an 8” opening for 
window. 

No. 7—Inside view of 12” auto win- 
dows showing 12” sleeve of black can- 
ton flannel. 


Lay-out of Shanty Cabin Cloth Entire 

No. 8 — (Note—Pockets are shown 
folded and sewn. Measurements given 
make due allowance). 

A—Front, 7’ x 7’. : 

B—Right side, 7’ front high, 7’ deep, 
5’ high at rear. 

C—Left side, 7’ front high, 7’ deep, 
5’ high at rear. 

D—Roof, 7’ wide, 7' 3” deep. 

E—Rear, 7’ 5’. — 

a-a-a—Stiffening tapes (%”) sewn 
to inside of cloth, with tie tapes (10”) 
used to tie cloth to frame to avoid 
“ballooning.” 

b—Door 2’ 6” x 6’ with 

c—Handle of reinforced canvas. 

d—12” round auto window set 4’ 8” 

(Continued on page 41) 
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William Morgan—(“U. M. C.”)—Thomas 


R. WILLIAM MORGAN THOMAS, 

familiarly and affectionately 
known to sportsmen the country over 
as “U. M. C. Thomas,” passed away at 
his home in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
on November 5th. He had been ill but 
a very few days with pneumonia. 


Mr. Thomas was born in Wales in 
1848. At the age of 14 he came to the 
United States, sailing from Liverpool 
in a sailing vessel which required sixty- 
five days to make the voyage. He came 
to Bridgeport in 1869 and found em- 
ployment in the Cartridge Works then 
just being developed on the ground 
which is now a part of the U. M. C. 
Bridgeport Works of the Remington 
Arms Company, Inc. He was not a 
“rolling stone” and remained continu- 
ously in the U. M. C. Works until his 
retirement from active service, which 
occurred several years ago, when he 
completed his fiftieth consecutive year 
of service with the Remington Arms 
Company and its predecessors. 

He was first employed in the loading 
department of the Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Company. During the early 
part of the Russian-Turkish War Mr. 
Thomas acted as Chief Inspector of 
manufacture of the Peabody-Martini 
rifles for the Turkish Government. In 
his work he was associated with Mr. 
‘A. C. Hobbs, Superintendent of the U. 
M. C. Cartridge Plant. During this 
same period he was engaged in the de- 
velopment of primers for metallic car- 
ridges. 

Some time later he was placed in 
harge of the Inspection and Ballistic 
Departments at the U. M. C. Plant, and 
for many years was active as a pioneer 
n the development of paper shotgun 
shells, metallic cartridges for rifles and 
pistols, primers, smokeless powders 
and almost everything connected with 
he arms and ammunition industry. 

His reputation as an authority on 
verything pertaining to ammunition 
nanufacture spread beyond his adopted 
cuntry, and he was several times 
alled to England to lend aid and as- 
sistance to English engineers in con- 
ection with ballistic matters. 

In 1899 Mr. Thomas went to Mexico 
n connection with a contract for am- 

untion for that country, and while 
here was entertained by the then 

resident, Porfirio Diaz. 

In 1919, after having served the 

emington Arms Company, Inc., and 
ts predecesors for fifty years, Mr. 
Thomas was retired from active duty. 
Un the occasion of a dinner given in 


his honor and to celebrate the com- 
pletion of his fiftieth year of honorable 
and able service, the many beautiful 
and valuable gifts presented by his old 
associates and friends testified to the 
high esteem in which he was held by 
his associate, many of whom had 
served the same company almost as 
long as he. On that occasion at one 
table were grouped ten of his associ- 
ates whose combined term of service in 
the U. M. C. Works totaled 478 years, 
an average of 47.8 years each. 


Mr. Thomas had been for many years 
Ballistic Engineer of the U. M. C. 
Works. Since retiring from active ser- 
vice he was Consulting Ballistic En- 
gineer and hardly a day passed that 
did not see him around the works just 
as keenly interested as ever in every- 
thing that was going on, giving freely 
of his advice on all new experiments, 
and wherever he went there was a 
friendly smile to greet him, as he was 
genuinely popular throughout the en- 
tire works. He was at his old desk 
only a few days prior to the end. 


Mr. Thomas was responsible for a 
great many of the improvements and 
developments in paper shotgun shells, 
cartridges, primers, smokeless powder, 
etc. Working in conjunction with Mr. 
J. Stevens, of the J. Stevens Arms and 
Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
he developed the .22 long rifle cartridge 
and the .25 caliber rim fire cartridge. 
The .22 long rifle cartridge which has 
been popular for many years for its 
splendid accuracy at all ranges up to 


200 yards owes much of its present 
perfection to the genius and patience 
of Mr. Thomas. During the past few 
years of the greater development and 
refinement of this cartridge the entire 
ballistic staff and process engineers of 
the Remington Arms Company have 
contributed to its present high degree 
of accuracy and development. 

The .32, .32 long, .38, .38 special and 
.44 Rusian revolver cartridges adapted 
to the Smith & Wesson revolvers were 
developed by Mr. Thomas working in 
close cooperation with the Smith & 
Wesson Company. 

Similarly the .32 short, .32 long, .38 
short, .38 long, .41 long and .45 Colt 
cartridges were developed by him in 
conjunction with the engineers of the 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Com- 
pany to whose revolvers these car- 
tridges are adapted. 

The automatic pistol cartridges of 
different calibers were also developed 
by Mr. Thomas, working in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. John M. Browning, the 
inventor of the automatic pistol and 
with the Colt Company manufacturing 
those pistols at their plant in Hart- 
ford. 


Smokeless powder was first loaded in 
revolver cartridges by Mr. Thomas at 
the U. M. C. Works, and he developed 
the first successful primer for use in 
revolver cartridges loaded with smoke- 
less powder. He developed the grooved 
shell for smokeless powder revolver 
cartridges, the bullet having an inside 
lubricant. 


When Mr. Thomas began his devel- 
opment of modern primers the system 
then in vogue was to have the “anvil” 
of the primer a part of the shell, this 
being known as the old Berdan primer. 
Mr. Thomas developed the modern 
primer in which the anvil is a part of 
the primer itself. This type of primer 
is now used exclusively. 

The Thomas pointed bullet is an- 
other of his developments. It was this 
type of bullet with which the American 
rifle team won the Palma Match at Ot- 
towa in 1907 and with which Ameri- 
cans have since that time held the 
front rank in rifle competition, and at 
the international match at Bisley, Eng- 
land, during the present year, it was 
the 220 grain Thomas pointed bullet 
with which the United States rifle 
teams won against seven competing in- 
ternational teams. 


For many years Mr. Thomas at- 
tended the most important shooting 
events throughout the entire country. 

(Continued on page 40) 





ONE of the most interesting rep- 
tilian forms we have in this coun- 
try is the famous “glass snake,” a 
limbless species of lizard representative 
of the Anguidx, and long known scien- 
tifically under the name of Ophisaurus 
ventralis, the generic name being fre- 
quently given as Opheosaurus. It has 
rather a wide distribution in the United 
States, ranging from North Carolina 
to Florida in the East; westward to 
Nebraska; from thence northward 
through Illinois and Wisconsin, and 
southward into certain sections of 
northern Mexico. It is not altogether 
uncommon in many parts of Texas. 

As long ago as 1881, I carefully 
worked up the osteology of this reptile, 
making drawings of the skull and other 
parts of its skeleton, and reading the 
account at a regular meeting of the 
Biological Society of Washington on 
the 23d of December of that year. This 
was published in the Proceedings of 
the United States National Museum 
(1881), pp. 392-400, fig. 1-9). While 
the fact has long been known that this 
lizard possesses ne external limbs, I 
demonstrated in my account of it that 
it had rudimentary femora articulat- 
ing with the pelvis, but no humeri to 
represent the pectoral limbs. 

During September, 1921, I received 
a beautiful living specimen of this liz- 
ard from a friend in Florida; it was 
in perfect condition, and the day fol- 
lowing its arrival I made three success- 
ful negatives of it, natural size, in 
slightly different poses, the best of 
which is here reproduced. To the best 
of my. knowledge, up to this time no 
good photograph of a living Ophisaurus 
has been published; even those given 
us by Ditmars in his “Reptile Book” 
are of spirit specimens. 

My specimen is at hand at this writ- 
ing; I find that it has a length of some 
19 centimeters, and is therefore not 
fully grown, as Mr. Ditmars tells us 
that in the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
there is an alcoholic specimen which 


Notes On the 
Glass Snake 


(Ophisaurus ventralis) 


By Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT, C.M.Z.S., Ete. 


has a length of thirty-seven and a half 
inches, “it being considerably in ex- 
cess of the normal,” which he gives as 


twenty-seven inches. 


As to form, it is well shown in the 
cut; while in the matter of coloration, 
we find that it varies considerably in 
different specimens and at different 
ages. Occasionally the ground color is 
almost black on the dorsal surface of 
the body; oftener of an earth brown, 
but generally it is of an olive shade. 
Each scale is usually marked with a 
spot of a beautiful shade of green; 
these form lines in the cervical region, 
and are carried down the dorsum as 
stripes. Ventrally, the animal is of a 
pale greenish white of a very attractive 
shade. 

My living specimen I have had for 
about a fortnight, and when I first 
received him, I offered him, one at a 
time, live grasshoppers of medium size, 
which he snapped from my fingers in 
the most unceremonious manner. As 
he seemed to relish them exceedingly, 
I have fed them to him ever since. He 
does not seem to drink any water, al- 
though he has been placed in a basin 
of it several times; on the other hand, 
he is kept in a moist mass of common 
earth in a commodious bowl. At no 
time has he attempted to bite me, 
though he has made rather vigorous 
endeavors to escape when picked up, 
but soon quiets down when handled 
with gentleness. His skin is wonder- 
fully smooth, and glossy as well as 
glassy. While his movements on the 
ground are, to some extent, serpentine 
and vigorous, he has not the agility 
seen in many of the smaller inoccuous 
serpents; neither can he coil and con- 
strict as do such species as the garter 
snake and others. 

This reptile sees its chief peculiarity 
in the fact that it is a wonderfully 
elongated lizard, with no vestige of ex- 
ternal limbs. That it has the power of 
dropping into from two to ten frag- 
ments upon being roughly handled, or 
upon receiving a sharp blow, is, to say 


Washington, D. C. 


the least, an exaggeration, readily fit- 
ting into the literature of zodlogical 
myths. At the best it can but part with 
its tail—or that part of its continuity 
which constitutes the post-anal part of 
its body. This it can do of its own 
volition, just as many of our ordinary 
lizards can, as for example our Swifts 
and others. The specimen at hand has 
lost its tail at some time or other, and 
it has been, as is always the case, re- 
placed by another and a shorter one of 
a uniform, dark brown color. The ver- 
tebre in this new tail are usually, if 
not always, of a cartilaginous struc- 
ture. How often this “tail-breaking” 
trick can happen I am not prepared to 
say, though I am inclined to believe 
that once will be found to be the rule. 
The ability to do it at all accounts for 
its chief vernacular name of “glass 
snake”; though, as already set forth, 
it is not a snake in any sense beyond 
the fact of its serpentine form. 

King snakes prey upon Ophisaurus 
and get away with a great many of 
them, as they are readily captured by 
that arch enemy of the ophidian race. 
The fact that our subject can so easily 
part with its tail as a means of escap- 
ing capture, in no way helps it when it 
falls a prey to the king snake, for that 
cannibal seizes him, head first, and 
works him into his gullet in that 
fashion, tail or no tail, which often 
breaks off toward the latter part of 
the swallowing. 

Ophisaurus has a blunt, semi-forked 
tongue, which it keeps sticking in and 
out in a fairly rapid manner, much as 
the Heloderma does. In nature it 
spends much of its time in burrowing, 
and has the same habit in captivity, if 
supplied with soft earth in its place of 
confinement. Ditmars states that “its 
food consists of earthworms, slugs, and 
the larve of insects. When prowling 
it sometimes ransacks the nest of some 
small bird that builds upon the ground, 
and breaks the egg-shells with _ its 
strong jaws, and laps up the contents 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


TWO BEARS IN A DEN 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


THE season opened here on Oct. 15th 
and the hunting has been good. We 
have had good tracking snow most of 
the time and of course that has helped 
us a lot. Up to date we have killed 
eight elk and three bear, and hope to 
get a few more before the season closes. 
There seems to be a lot of bear 
around this fall, and we ran across bear 
tracks quite often while following an 
elk trail; so one morning when we ran 
onto the trail of two bear in the new 
snow, I told my hunting partner that a 
couple of bear looked good to me, so we 
started trailing them. 

After following the trail for a couple 
of hours, we decided that a merry-go- 
round had nothing on a bear when it 
came to doing circles. We followed 
them for about ten miles and were 
never more than three-fourths of a mile 
from our starting point. We became 
well acquainted with all of the rock 
slides and rough ground in that partic- 
ular section of the woods and were be- 
ginning to wonder what was coming 
next in this little game of “Follow the 
Leader,” as we had done about every- 
thing on the list except climb trees, 
when we came to a point of rock about 
thirty feet high, the same in width, and 
running out from the main ridge about 
one hundred feet. The trail split here, 
so Al took one track while I took the 
other, and when we met at the top we 
did a war dance that would make a Co- 
manche Indian sit up and take notice, 
for right at our feet was the door to 
friend bruin’s apartment. 

A council of war was held while eat- 
ing lunch. We had two bear in a hole, 
but what were we going to do with 
them? After some discussion we de- 
cided that Dan Boone’s method of going 
in the hole after them with his hunting 
knife was rather out of date, for in 
those days bear skins were not worth 
very much and Dan didn’t mind if he 
cut one to pieces; but now a good bear- 
skin was worth quite a little tin, and we 
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could not afford to take chances on 
ruining it. Smoking them out seemed 
to be the only thing to do, and it would 
be a difficult job to smoke them out 
from the top of the house, so while Al 
did sentry duty with a cocked fusee I 
scouted around and found a small hole 
in the side of the rock point that I 
thought might connect with bruin’s 
sleeping-quarters. So I gathered some 
dry limbs from some nearby trees and 
started a fire. As soon as the dry wood 
was burning well, I threw some green 
juniper brush on the fire and Al yelled 
“She’s coming through.” Then I threw 
on more brush, picked up my cannon 
and climbed up to join the entertain- 
ment committee at the front door, and 
in a little while the reception was over. 

We took some pictures on the rock 
slide below the point where the bear 
quit rolling, then rolled them the rest 
of the way down the mountain to the 
trail along the creek bottom. After 
getting our saddle horses from where 
we had left them that morning, we 
tried to pack in both bear, but one of 
the horses objected and the bear was 
too heavy for the two of us to lift, so 


‘we called it a day and hit the trail for 


camp. 
ERNEST MILLER, 
Salesville, Mont. 
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A FRIENDLY GUN CHAT 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


F there is such an arm as an all- 

around gun the writer does not want 
one, any more than he wants an all- 
around rod or an all-around knife to 
whittle, eat and shave with. No doubt 
the combination of medium gauge and 
moderate weight makes the 16-gauge 
useful and desirable. I have had two, 
one a 26-in. gun of 63 lbs., bored cyl- 
inder and modified, which I used for 
quail and snipe, and another of 6% Ibs. 
having 30-in. full choke barrels, built 
expressly for trap shooting. 

Many sportsmen prefer to have their 
guns as perfectly adapted to their re- 
spective duties as possible, because they 
handle better and do their work more 
easily and effectively. Weight, balance, 
length of barrels and pattern suitable 
to the use to which the gun is to be 
put are the main esentials. Veloci- 
ties, pressures, striking energies, foot 
pounds, etc., do not appeal strongly to 
the average man, nor make a lasting 
impression. Of course high velocity 
loads are necessary to use on fast cross- 
flying birds, and loads should be used 
which do not develop unduly high gas 
pressures to increase recoil, ball the 


‘ shot and be an element of danger. 


Somehow the personal equation en- 
ters into the case. We shoot for re- 
creation and pleasure, so why not have 


a ‘ pe : 


ERNEST MILLER WITH TWO SPECIMENS OF BRUIN 


Cet = ne ncaa Nanna fala emai en 
soreness 





our guns to suit us? All of my guns 
which I am about to describe did not 
cost as much as the plain automobile I 
drive. I have known a wealthy man, 
through ignorance, to use heavy duck 
loads in a cheap Belgian gun at the risk 
of his life and limb, until advised to 
throw it away and buy a plain, sound 
and heavy American 12-gauge, which 
gave him pleasure and comfort. 

As the gun proposition is essentially 
a personal one, I think it may be of 
some interest to list my own selections 
for comparisons. A 7% lb. full choke 
Smith gun for ducks and the trap. A 
light Parker 12-gauge of 28-in. bbls., 
right %4, left barrel 34 choke regulated 
for large shot. I have used it on tur- 
key, ducks and quail. One may call it 
an all-around gun, but there are others 
in the list. An old Parker 20-gauge, 6 
Ibs. 2 ozs., 28-inch barrels, right cylin- 
der, left full choke. I have killed many 
kinds of game with the old gun ranging 
from turkey to quail. Another may 
say this is the all-around gun. 

A number of years after buying this 
gun, which I justly thought was about 
perfection, I came across a little Ithaca 
20-gauge of about 5% Ibs. having 24- 
inch steel barrels, right cylinder and 
left half choke. As I was at that time 
making long trips yearly, I concluded 
it would be handy to pack, so I bought 
it. After getting used to the short 


barrels, it became a very useful and 
handy gun for use on sage chicken, 
quail, snipe and rail. 

As a result of some experiments, I 
came to the conclusion that % of an 
ounce of shot is enough for rail, so 
why not get a gun to shoot it right? 


Most guns, particularly the small 
bores, do the best work with their max- 
imum loads. Therefore I had Parker 
Bros. build a 28-gauge weighing 5 lbs. 
4 ozs. and having 26-in. barrels, which 
I subsequently rebored to suit the work. 
The right barrel is very close to cylin- 
der, the left is about half choke. The 
gun is a real game-getter. It is light, 
handy and fast. It is the best killer I 
have used in the push boat, a good jack 
snipe gun, and has knocked down a 
good number of ducks that got up out 
of the reeds too close. For quail it is 
very fair, depending on how the birds 
are jumping off. The load is % oz. of 
shot, 134 dr. of powder, number 10 shot 
for rail and snipe 74% or 8 for quail. 
Everything has got to be just about 
right in so small a bore gun as a 28- 
gauge—general dimensions, weight, 
balance, as well as the shape and pull 
of the triggers, in order to have a fast 
and accurately pointing gun. : 
All of the above described guns ex- 
cept the heavy 12-gauge are ejector 
models. THOMAS H. GRANT, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


CROWS WITH THE .22 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE been interested in articles I 

have read about Crow Shooting. I 
find the most efficient way to kill crows 
is to go into a thick woods and make a 
blind. Then by using a crow call, a 
large number of crows can be called. 
The shooter should not shoot at them 
until a large number of them are flying 
around and they will eventually alight 
on the trees all around the caller. Then 
use a .22 rifle with smokeless cart- 
ridges, and the crows will sometimes 
stay around for an hour or more. Care 
should be used not to call too often, but 
if they attempt to fly, then a few calls 
will bring them back. The shooter 
must keep well hidden and not come 
out of the blind. A friend and I shoot 
crows most every Sunday afternoon 
and holidays, when we are at home in 
York, Pa. 

W. H. McCoy, 
Bath, Maine. 


PROBLEMS OF THE DUCK 
HUNTER 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


EFORE the advent of the white 

man in Pacific Coast territory, 
myriads of wild waterfowl] reared their 
young in practically all sections of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Advancing civilization has come so 
near exterminating waterfowl in this 
vast domain that hunting ducks and 
other waterfowl has now become the 
pleasure of a favored few. 

Of the ducks which are common to 
the Northwest territory, nesting and 
brooding in sections where conditions 
are favorable, the best known are the 
Mallard, Gadwall, Teal, Pintail, Red- 
head and Canvas-Back. 


The Columbia River Flats between 
Portland and the Pacific Ocean origin- 
ally produced more wild waterfowi 
than any other part of Oregon, with 
the possible exceptions of Malheur and 
Harney Lakes. 

The question of brooding wild ducks 
and of their remaining in any territory 
is primarily one of suitable marsh 
areas and a satisfactory food supply. 
The Columbia River District originally 
produced great quantities of wapato 
and many other varieties of duck food, 
but these foods have been destroyed by 
the countless thousands of German 
Carp which were introduced into the 
Columbia River many years ago, and 
which became not only destructive to 
the wapato and other duck foods, but 
also to native fish, which inhabited the 
sloughs and inlets along the Columbia 
River. Since the food supply in this 
district was eliminated,* very few 
migratory birds nest along the Colum- 
bia River, and the only hunting oc- 
curring in this entire district worthy 
of note is that produced from the 
ducks stopping over in this district on 
their migrations from north to south 
during the migrating season. Were it 
not that the larger lakes in this district 
have been set aside as rest lakes and 
that the hunting clubs feed their shoot- 
ing grounds generously with wheat or 
other grains, the ducks, would only 
tarry in this district for a brief time, 
then continue their journeys toward 
the rice fields of California. 

In the Willamette Valley, duck shoot- 
ing is almost a sport of the past, and 
various reasons are advanced by 
sportsmen in their attempt to deter- 
mine why the migratory birds do not 
feed in the Willamette Valley in the 
same manner as when the only crop 
raised in the Willamette Valley was 
wheat. 


JUST A FEW HOURS HUNTING WITHIN SIGHT OF TOWN. T. H. ELSNER AND 
SON, LOUP CITY, NEB. 
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THE TROUT BROOK 
In Winter—thou art clad in mantle rich, 
Of ice and snowy cloth; 
In Sunmer—rippling pools 
With dimples of foaming froth. 


—Harry Irwin. 


It is a well known fact that bright 
flashes of light during the night 
frighten waterfowl to such an extent 
that they will remain away from their 
feeding ground for days after having 
been frightened in this manner. When 
we consider the countless number of 
automobiles traversing the Willamette 
Valley at night with their bright head- 
lights illuminating the entire country- 
side, it is not at all difficult to realize 
that birds will continue their flight 
rather than attempt a landing under 
these conditions. 

The few localities which remain 
favorable for duck shooting have been 
taken up by private clubs, and at 
present the only opportunity the or- 
dinary hunter has to get a mess of 
ducks is along the coast or along some 
flyway during a storm. 

A recent visit along the waters of 
Puget Sound indicated the same con- 
dition to exist on all favorably located 
sections of the Puget Sound country. 

The Agricultural Bureau, through 
the Biological Department is promul- 
gating a measure known as the “Pub- 
lic Shooting Grounds Bill” with a view 
of establishing public shooting grounds 
that will be open to the public under 
the necessary restrictions, thus allow- 
ing some shooting for Mr. Average 
Man. 

The present bag limit on ducks is 
considered by many sportsmen to be 
excessive, and many recommendations 
are made to the Game Department that 
the limit be cut to 15 birds in any one 
day. 

While many sportsmen advocate the 
taxing of private hunting clubs $25 
or $50 per year, said fund to be ex- 
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pended in the purchase of public 
shooting grounds, the proposed Public 
Shooting Grounds Bill provides for a 
federal license of $1.00 for the priv- 
ilege of hunting wild waterfowl. 
Forty-five per cent of this fund would 
be expended for the purchase and 
maintenance of public shooting 
grounds for waterfowl. 

The average hunter who is not 
financially able to lease and feed shoot- 
ing grounds and thus secure some duck 
shooting feels that he has a kick com- 
ing against the more fortunate hunter 
who has annexed or holds an interest 
in a duck reserve, and cannot figure 
out why the state should not so regu- 
late migratory bird shooting that 
every purchaser of a license will have 
equal opportunity to secure some 
migratory bird shooting. His cause is 
a just one, and our various Game De- 
partments will eventually have to 
inaugurate some system whereby duck 
shooting may become a pastime of the 
many instead of the few. 


Capt. A. E. BURGHDUFF, 
Oregon State Game Warden. 


LA PREMIERE 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


A FEW years ago it was my good 

fortune to witness a first appear- 
ance that was, in the approved theatri- 
cal vernacular, “a riot.” As an exam- 
ple of mother love and discipline it 
scored a great hit with the appreciative 
audience. 

In the little park across the way, 
Mrs. Red Squirrel had her home in an 
old elm tree. One bright day in the 
early June, the most daring member of 
her young family of eight decided it 
was time to make their bow to the pub- 
lic; so out came this leader, soon fol- 
lowed by venturesome brothers and sis- 
ters. Then it became evident that Mrs. 


Squirrel was of the opinion that home 
rule was not yet in order, and she pro- 
ceeded to illustrate her argument by 
putting in force her authority: this be- 
ing a swift attack on the left flank and 
a hurried return to the home, propelled 
by “mother.” As the entire eight suc- 
ceeded in getting out, their return by 
this forceful method consumed at least 
an hour’s time. 

The little disciplinarian worked fran- 
tically, but as rapidly as she could de- 
posit one wayward child in the nest, an- 
other would pop out. But eventually 
this apparently endless task was com- 
pleted amid shrill little squeaks of pro- 
test at an extra hard nip, and a shove 
perhaps upside down—it seemed to 
make no difference. 

As the last small rebel was crowded 
in, Mrs. R. Squirrel wearily crawled 
up to the first fork above the nest—the 
strategic point from which she could 
command the troublesome situation— 
and a very determined and threatening 
parent met the gaze of the most daying 
little heads which, still hopeful, peeped 
out. Gradually these futile attempts 
ceased and it was easy to imagine eight 
furry little balls, sighing and whimper- 
ing resignedly, as they attempted to 
ease their smarting reminders of this 
premature debut. Re Ps 


A CHANGE OF SENTIMENT 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N my last letter to your valuable 

magazine on this subject, we left off 
at the buzzard. Up to a few years ago 
they were protected and no one dared 
to destroy one. Now we are asked to 
kill the last one of them. Their chief 
sins are that they distribute hog 
cholera and as scavengers are “nil.” 

The large gull family are also a 
nuisance in many ways besides destroy- 
ing our food fish while they are young, 
which we all know are growing scarce. 
They are a nuisance in other ways. A 
short time since, I was invited to go for 
a sail on a yacht belonging to a friend 
of mine at Norfolk, Virginia. When 
we stepped aboard, we found the yacht 
chalked from stem to stern, and our 
sail had to be abandoned. It probably 
took two men at least one day to clean 
it up, and unless a man was left on 
board to watch, the same thing would 
have happened the next day . 

A friend of mine who is interested in 
your magazine visited my preserve last 
season for duck and goose shooting. He 
shot in a battery and before the ducks 
could be retrieved, many of them were 
destroyed by the large gulls. These 


vasbacks. 
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ducks were mostly Redheads and Can- | 






































































In September, 1922, the writer fol- 
lowed the coast from Norfolk, Va., to 
the far north, and found the conditions 
the same everywhere. While entering 
Boston Harbor, every rock and island 
was simply covered with gulls, and the 
air was filled with them. I interviewed 
many old fishermen along the coast and 
everyone of them told me that gulls 
were chiefly responsible for the scarcity 
of our fish. I found the same condi- 
tions on the Cape and in the north. But 
what impressed me especially was, 
thirty-two years ago I was invited to a 
smelt dinner at Marblehead, Mass. Last 
September, I took a motor from the 
Parker House in Boston and drove to 
Marblehead through the country via 
“The House of Seven Gables” and other 
places of historic interest. Standing 
on a rock just across from the yacht 
club where I had enjoyed the smelt din- 
ner 32 years before, I found an old 
mackerel fisherman who said he was 73 
years old. Being a fisherman as well 
as a hunter myself, I asked him if the 
smelts were still abundant as formerly. 
He shook his head sadly and said that 
fish of all kinds are very scarce around 
here. I naturally asked him why. His 
answer was, “Look at those gulls. They 
not only destroy all young fish but even 
the full-grown smelts.” While stand- 
ing on the wharf at Plymouth, Mass., I 
had a chat with two old mackerel fisher- 
men. They both told me the same 
story. 

The writer knows there are many 
other things to be done to protect our 
food fish; viz., the small mesh used by 
our net fishermen which destroy thou- 
sands of tons daily of our fishes. 


JASPER B. WHITE. 


A WOODLAND TRAGEDY 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N EVER having heard of an incident 

of this kind, am wondering if any 
other reader of FOREST AND STREAM 
has. I am detailing this as witnessed 
by me one afternoon early in October 
of this year at my lodge located seven- 
teen miles east of Shreveport, Louis- 
iana, on Bodcaw Lake. 


About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
as I was walking a trail through the 
woods leading to my fish pond, directly 
overhead I heard the squeal of a squir- 
rel, and on looking up I saw out on a 
limb of a large oak some fifty or sixty 
feet overhead a squirming mass which 
almost immediately dropped from the 
limb and fell to the ground still strug- 
gling, and within a few feet of where 
I stood. I soon discovered that this 
struggling mass was a large black 
snake tightly coiled about the body of a 
full-grown gray squirrel, Just as 


quickly as possible I got a strong stick 
and began pounding the snake and try- 
ing to release the still struggling squir- 
rel. In a very short time I killed the 
snake, but not in time to save the life 
of the poor squirrel which breathed 
only a few times after I had finally 
gotten the vicious coils from around its 
body. The squirrel’s body showed no 
sign of having been bitten by the snake 
and I cannot conceive of how the snake 
could fasten its coil about such an ac- 
tive creature as a squirrel. The snake 
was five feet and eight inches long and 
about one inch in diameter. There was 
no hollow in this tree in which this 
snake may have captured the squirrel, 
and I should like to hear from a reader 
just how the capture came about. 


F. R. HOopGEs, 
Shreveport, La. 


CATCHING DEER 
BY THE TAIL 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


[7 was a stormy afternoon in the 
quiet village on the Hopbottom 
Creek. On this little stream with the 


quaint name, meandering in a deep but’ 


cultivated valley in the hills of Susque- 
hanna County, Pennsylvania, is the 
village of Brooklyn, about half-way 
between Binghamton and Scranton. A 
group of farmers and idlers were lin- 
gering in Harry Craver’s store, hesi- 
tating to face the storm and cold. The 
casual conversation had drifted along 
from remarks about their health, the 
weather and the price of butter, to the 
latest runaway accident, for the inci- 
dents here recorded occurred quite 
many years ago, before the days of 
automobiles and before the improved 
“State Road” put the sleepy old village 
in the automobile Blue Book. Presently 
the men, sitting on barrels and boxes 
or leaning against the counters, were 
swapping stories, and soon a contest 
was on to tell the most improbable or 
impossible tale, claimed as truth, or at 
least not a conscious lie. The repeti- 
tion of these tales would be imitation 
of Gulliver. 

After the cracker-barrel narratives 
had circled the group, a man standing 
somewhat apart and a stranger to all 
except the merchant, said that he could 
tell a better one and a true one. This 
apparent reflection by the visitor on 
the verity of the many-times-told tales 
gained for him a critical audience. In 
substance his yarn was this: That 60 
or 70 years before, when the country 
was new, two boys down in Rush Town- 
ship were out hunting and cornered a 
deer, and one of the boys caught it by 
the tail and held it until the other boy 
cut its throat. Of course, the incredu- 


lous yarnsters gave the visitor the 
grand guffaw. 


“Now hold!” said the stranger. “The 
story is true. And perhaps someone 
here has known or heard of the boy, 
for his family moved into this part of 
the county, and I recall his name— 
Fairchild, Can Fairchild.” A sudden 
silence fell on the group. They all 
turned toward an old man, with gray 
hair and beard, who had been sitting 
by the stove without taking any part 
in the proceedings. Under the embar. 
rassing but silent attention the old man 
blushed and smiled quizzically. The 
silence was broken by Mr. Craver, who 
turned to the stranger: “Mr. Blank, let 
me introduce you to Mr. Canfield Fair- 
child.” 

When quiet was restored the stranger 
asked Fairchild if the story was not 
true. He replied that it was true, but 
the details should be told. He then 
narrated the incident as follows: That 
one winter, when he was in his teens, 
there came a deep snow, which on a 
Sunday morning was covered with an 
icy crust. He and a neighbor’s boy 
proposed a deer hunt. But as it was 
Sunday, and since they would not be 
permitted to go out with guns, they 
stole away without firearms. They 
found the tracks of a deer and fawn 
which were floundering in the deep, 
encrusted snow. While the crust would 
support the boys it was pierced by the 
sharp hoofs of the deer. The deer 
were soon overtaken, and retreated 
into a narrow cove with steep walls. 
While his companion caught and killed 
the fawn he tried to head off the buck 
from climbing the steep slope. As the 
tired deer pushed by him he managed 
to grasp its tail, and as he was dragged 
along he made a half-turn about a lit- 
tle sapling, and so was able to hold 
the exhausted creature until the other 
boy came with the knife. 


So the farmers’ “Ha! 
changed to “Well, I swan!” 
CONSTANT READER. 


(Continued on page 31) 


Ha!” was 


The Public Shooting 
Grounds — Game 
Refuge Bill 


vitally concerns every sports- 


man in America. We must 
have more game in order that 
lovers: of the outdoors of this 
and the coming generation may 
engage in healthful recreation. 


Write to your Congressmen. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
ELK QUESTION 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 

For several years sportsmen and na- 
ture lovers of Washington have been 
more or less in a state of agitation 
over the elk situation on the Olympic 
Peninsula. 

Numerous statements have been made 
by government forestry men and others 
to the effect that certain districts have 
become overstocked and that many 
cows and calves are dying of starva- 
tion. An endeavor is being made by 
some to have a law passed permitting 
a limited number of bulls to be killed 
each year, the licenses to be drawn by 
lottery. This latter suggestion is too 
ludicrous to be commented on. By law 
the elk are protected until 1925. 

Conservators of the state are doing 
all they can to offset this propaganda 
and urge a second closed season after 
the present law runsout. The following 
article was written by a nature lover, 
who has spent his entire lifetime on 
the Coldwater River and - knows his 
own watershed like a book. 

Other views on the situation will be 
printed in the near future. 


a 


(6G HALL we kill them to save 

them?” Such, it would seem, is 
the question put with regard to the 
Olympic Elk. And since the question 
has been raised that the elk of the 
Olympic Peninsula are on the eve of 
extermination by starvation, it becomes 
necessary that the people of the State 
of Washington acquaint themselves 
with the facts, lest irreparable damage 
be done and the state lose one of its 
finest natural assets. 

Having lived for twenty-five years in 
the Queets country (which district is 
stated to be overstocked at this time), 
I can state positively that this is not a 
fact, but that quite the reverse is true. 
The elk of the Queets, Clearwater and 
Kalalock watersheds are more evenly 
distributed than on any other range of 
the west side and in this year of our 
Lord, one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three, it may be said that they 
are getting back to normal or to a point 
where they were some twenty-five years 
ago. 

It is safe to say that there is an 
abundance of feed in the west side 
watersheds with the exception of a 
small portion of the upper Hoh, where 
elk have ranged se closely as practi- 
cally to have killed out all brouse; 
though below here, and for fifteen miles 
to the coast, the range is practically 
untouched and elk seldom seen. 


In fact, this strip of coastal range, 


5 to 20 miles in width, extends through 
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the elk country, “which has been classed 
as overstocked,” from the Moclips to 
the Quilliaute. This strip embraces the 
finest winter range to be found and is 
free from snow. 

The elk of the Clearwater are now 
ranging back in this strip and without 
molestation will remain there, the tar- 
get for tourist kodaks on the comple- 
tion of the last link of the Olympic 
Highway. 


EVER have I found elk dead of 

starvation, though no doubt during 
severe winters some die; both the very 
old and the young. Elk calves have 
many enemies and while the cat and 
cougar claim not a few, bruin has his 
share. Ordinarily, I do not believe bear 
bother elk calves, but now and again 
some old sage of the hills, having 
learned all there is to learn in beardom 
“from the flipping of a Royal Chinook 
from the spawning grounds in the creek 
to the robbing of a bee tree,” just nat- 
urally stumbles on to the easiest, yet 
when along the latter part of June he 
literally steps on a baby elk, bringing 
a realization of dainty morsels he has 
somehow missed before. 

Nature has provided a wonderful pro- 
tection for elk young, helpless as they 
are, not only in the color scheme, blend- 
ing as it does with nature so perfectly 
as to deceive the most careful scrutiny, 
but in the scent as well. Mother elk 
give off a very strong musky odor and 
during the several days the calf re- 
mains bedded till he has strength to 
join and follow the herd, the place 
chosen by the shy and careful mother in 
some secluded quiet nook becomes filled 
with this scent. So much so in fact that 
when a cow startled from the bedding 
ground rushes away with never a look 
at her offspring, a dog inexperienced 
will literally or actually jump over the 
bedded calf, following the strong scent 
of the mother. In fact, this works out 
so nicely that many hunters have said 
a calf gives off no scent. 


Y OUNG calves are easily caught and 
with little coaxing will follow one 
home, but when from ten to twenty 
days old can give you a merry time and 
put up a real fight. I once saw five 
calves at play startled by a dog, when 
they immediately.dropped to the ground 
as if shot and lay flat. On walking 
over to them, I was able to stroke three 
from one position while the other two 
were:barely out of reach. : 

An elk is a wonderful animal and 
ours of the Olympic Peninsula are at 
this time what might be said to be semi- 
domestic; at any rate, they are not so 
wild as some of our domestic cattle, so 
why should a select few be permitted to 
go in and shoot, cripple and kill our 
last big game, leaving many to die mis- 


erably while the rest are driven back 
and made wild? 

In traveling the trails of the Queets 
and Clearwater or in canoeing these 
streams, it is not uncommon to see forty 
or fifty elk, a sight which is enjoyed 
immensely by women and children mak- 
ing this trip. And during September 
of this year it was possible to hear the 
musical whistle of the bulls from the 
Clearwater School for days at a time. 
A few would-be sports turned loose 
here and conditions would quickly 
change; elk hunting with a kodak would 
be a hardship rather than a pleasure 
and hardly possible. 

Should there come a time when the 
range is overstocked, it would be an 
easy matter to have the wardens of our 
game department arrange selective kill- 
ing not only of surplus bulls but cows 
as well, when it was found impracti- 
cable to take care of a surplus by tak- 
ing calves for parks or other districts 
for stocking ‘purposes. 

In selective killing of elk, great care 
should be taken never to shoot into a 
herd, but a time picked when herds are 
split up and the required number taken 
apart from the main herd. 


Tt? assist in this, a man familiar 

with game and game conditions 
could be selected from each water- 
shed and in this way a commission 
formed and data collected and compared 
from each district. This could be done 
at very little expense as these could 
serve without salary except when ac- 
tually on the job a short time each year. 
Each member of such an elk protective 
commission should be required to fur- 
nish a good and sufficient bond of not 
less than $1,500.00, also all guides in 
this district should furnish a bond of 
like amount. The meat from selective 
killing should all be saved and placed 
on the market. This could be easily 
done by jerking and smoking a great 
portion, or all that is suitable, while the 
remainder could be canned and labeled 
by the commission. 

For canning, a small portable outfit 
could be used and much meat saved 
which would otherwise be wasted. 

Should there be a surplus of funds 
from the sale of elk meat, it could be 
used for trail building in the elk coun- 
try. The time for selective killing is 
not yet here, however, and the elk as a 
tourist asset is appreciated by but few. 
Civilization is relentless, irresistible, 
and the elk will be forced back to 
Olympic National Park, and we that 
love them wonder why one of God’s 
most noble creatures should appeal to 
some more as a shattered carcas, torn 
and bleeding by soft-nosed, high- 
powdered bullets, rather than the trim, 
powerful, beautiful creature he is to- 
day. Geo. H. NORTHRUP. 





































































The Fisherman’s Lunch 
A Charming Angling Retrospection 


ing than the fish” was one of 

the wise sayings of that true 
fisherman, Grover Cleveland. And to 
a man who makes fishing a fine art 
the midday lunch is one of the “more 
things.” 

The man who is eager only to make 
the biggest catch may not even think 
of lunch, at least he does not stop long 
enough to get any 
real enjoyment out of 
it. He will have a 
cheese sandwich in 
the pocket of his fish- 
ing coat and stop 
wherever the noon 
hour finds him. It 
may be a swamp, in 
dead timber, far from 
a spring, with few 
elements of beauty in 
sight, a place to eat 
and nothing more. 
And very likely he 
eats alone, giving no 
more time and 
thought than to swal- 
low his food —and 
then again at his lust 
to kill. 

But to some fisher- 
men the lunch on the 
stream is a matter of 
thought and pleasure. 
He plans to make it 
a choice experience. There will always 
be two men at least to lunch together. 
Thus they put up a greater variety of 
food, always having some novelty to 
tempt the appetite, even though the 
tonic air and strenuous exercise may 
seem to render it needless. They plan 
the place of lunch in advance, where 
. the view is especially attractive, a cold 
spring and inviting shade. They may 
even find a log or stone just suitable 
for a seat. They will take time to 
build a small stone fireplace. They 
will surely cook the coffee, perhaps cut 
a stick and broil the bacon. Crisp 
bacon makes a most toothsome sand- 
wich. It is doubtful if they will often 
try to broil the trout, though fish taken 
right from the water have a peculiar 
sweetness. It is far better to have the 
trout but once a day for dinner, in the 
evening when the wading clothes are 
laid aside and the spirit of ease and 
comfort pervades the camp. In this 
way a month’s diet of trout does not 
surfeit. Nothing destroys the taste 


i i are more things in fish- 
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for this most delectable of food as the 
pressure to eat so many trout at every 
meal—that limit may not be placed 
upon the catch. No true fisherman will 
take more fish than he can well use. 
But to the noontime lunch. We do 
not hasten through it, but dwell upon 
every good thing. It is a time to feast 
the eye as well as the body. You have 
leasure to notice the life about you. 


REMINISCENT OF HAPPY DAYS ON THE TROUT STREAM IN LEAFY JUNE 


And it is curious how many things will 
be seen by a man who is still. Shy 
birds show their inquisitive instinct, 
and chipmunk whisk about impatient 
for the remains of the feast. If the 
day be warm and bright the black flies 
do not delay to take their bite. Then 
the “friendship fire” is the best friend 
of man; it cooks his meal and warms 
his legs, and makes the only safe 
screen against the flies. We turn the 
fire into a smudge and eat our lunch 
in comfort. If the day be cloudy or a 
cool breeze is blowing, the flies do not 
trouble us and we prolong our lunch 
with reminiscences and story and good 
fellowship, so sit idly drinking in the 
beauty and joy and freedom of the 
woods. Such moments are sometimes 
revelations of nature and of life, too. 
There is no such intimacy among men 
as that of two old fishermen who have 
often waded the stream together—and 
shared their lunch. 

The writer has the memory of a 
lunch place on the river as fair as the 


brightest fancy. Twenty-four times in 
the last three Mays he has taken his 
midday meal there. Having lost his 
wading legs by reason of injury and 
years, he can no longer make the long 
trip through the woods to some un- 
frequented pool, or wade the river that 
runs through miles of ever-changing 
scenery. A still water made by an old 
dam built years ago to store water 
for driving logs, and 
now in decay, fur- 
nishes the best pos- 
sible spot for fly-fish- 
ing. It is reached 
by a two-mile easy 
trail through the ten- 
der and delicate col- 
ors of the May woods. 
There we keep a flat- 
bottomed boat, only 
large enough for two, 
but steady for casting. 
Some younger mem- 
ber of the club is al- 
ways ready to give 
the “old man” a day’s 
‘paddling. So every 
other day, when the 
weather is decent, 
we set forth for the 
same stretch of the 
river. It never grows 
monotonous. The 
day is shared with a 
new companion. Some 
new interest is always found along the 
trail, and the river has its unknown 
luck and changeful beauty. The lower 
part of the “Flow-ground” winds 
through an old beaver meadow —a 
broad current, its banks hardly reached 
by a long cast from the middle of the 
stream. It gently flows over gravelly 
shallows, where small trout eagerly 
rise, and then slumbers in deep pools, 
where small brooks flow into the river, 
where the angler hopes to raise a big 
one with his cast, and sometimes has 
the hope turned into a thrill. On the 
lower stretches the wild azalea crowds 
into the bushes of the bank, and if 
the season is right, patches of bright 
pink color the border. Here the sky 
opens and the eye is often lifted to the 
wooded hills with their varied shades 
of green and red. Farther up the 
river narrows between alders and over- 
hanging trees. If the day is bright it 
is a discipline in casting and in pa- 
tience, but under the shadows he may 
(Continued on page 38) 
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FOREST AND STREAM 
LETTERS 


(Continued from page 28) 


PARENTAL AFFECTION 
AMONG SMALL ANIMALS 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


WHETHER a great parental love is 

possible in the lower forms of 
animal life is a question that has been 
discussed since time immemorial. Most 
authorities admit that, in the larger 
wild animals and in most of the domes- 
tic animals, this is a proven fact. Many 
of us have been privileged to see ex- 
amples where mothers have defended 
their babies to the death. These cases 
are so numerous and well known that 
it would be foolish for anyone to deny 
them. But most of us think of this 
self-sacrificing love as belonging only 
to the larger and more courageous ani- 
mals. 

It requires no great stretch of the 
imagination to see an old she bear as 
a protector of her young, but we do 
not have the same feeling about thé 
smaller, more timid, creatures. It is 
hard to imagine a frightened rabbit 
or squirrel or mouse as anything but 
what they are. They simply do not fit 
the heroic réle at all. But it was the 
writer’s privilege last year to witness 
a struggle that proved beyond a sha- 
dow of doubt that even the smallest of 
God’s creatures can rise to as great 
heights of courage as ever actuated a 
smiling soldier on the field of battle. 


Perhaps the most consistent son of 
Ishmael is the snake. Truly his hand is 
“against every man’s, and every man’s 
against him.” There is a repulsive 
quality in the instinctive fear almost 
every living thing holds for a snake 
which makes it doubly terrifying. 

We have all seen grown men and 
women who would run at the sight of 
a harmless little gartersnake; yet I 
saw a little, terrified ground - squirrel 
mother fight and whip a seven - foot 
bull-snake in defense of her baby. 

There is no more deadly foe to the 
ground squirrel than the bull, or gopher 
snake. They live on the tiny animals, 
devouring them in their very nests. 
There is no escape from them. They 
crawl from hole to hole, often spending 


months in one small locality, depopu- 


lating whole colonies of squirrels. 
While searching for some lost cattle 
last summer my attention was drawn 
to a comotion that was going on in a 
crack, or fissure, that split the face of 
a small cliff some distance from the 
trail. After some moments, I decided 
that it was a snake, but it was plain 
that he was not acting naturally. 
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Something was wrong. I decided to 
investigate. Riding close, I watched 
the most peculiar struggle it has ever 
been my privilege to see. 

The fissure runs horizontally across 
the face of the cliff at a height of about 
eight feet. It is about four inches wide 
and reaches far into the mountain. 

Wedged into this small space was 
the largest bull-snake I have ever seen. 
He was fully seven feet: long and he 
had a little half-grown ground squirrel 
held firmly by a front leg. It was soon 
apparent that he was in difficulty. Be- 
ing of the “constrictor” variety, he was 
trying to get at the squirrel to squeeze 
it to death, but the crack was so nar- 
row and he was so large, and there 
were so many rocks in his way that he 
was having an exceedingly hard time 
of it. At last, however, he managed 
to throw a coil over the squirrel, but 
he was only able to squeeze enough to 
make the little fellow squeal. 

At the sound of that frightened cry 
there was a scurrying far back in the 
rock and out burst a veritable ball of 
fury. It was quite evidently the young- 
ster’s mother, for, although pop-eyed 
with fear and trembling all over, there 
was not the slightest hesitation. Rush- 
ing in she sank her sharp teeth in the 
snake’s tail and sat back with all of 
her small weight. She had the ferocity 
of a bulldog as she worried and shook 
the first part of the snake she had 
been able to reach. So effective was 
the attack that after squirming with 
pain for a few moments the snake was 
forced to uncoil from its victim. At 
once the mother darted back into the 
dark reeesses of the fissure. But the 
snake still held the baby squirrel. As 
soon as the mother let go he again 
started to get into a position to kill. 
But again the cry of pain brought the 
mother to her baby’s defense. 

For fully half an hour this appar- 
ently unequal struggle lasted. Every 
two or three minutes the same thing 
would be repeated. At last, grown 
desperate with the long battle, the lit- 
tle mother sank her teeth so deep and 
hung on so long and bit so hard that 
the snake let go of the baby to catch 
the mother, and they both got away. 

Ordinarily I am no friend of ground 
squirrels. I believe that two or three 
bull-snakes on a place make better crop 
insurance than you can buy, but in this 
case my sympathies were entirely with 
the brave little mother. No human 
mother could have done more to save 
her baby. 

W. ALLEN WRIGHT, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


HUNTER GOES AFTER BEAR 
WITH GUN, DOGS AND 
CAMERA 


ONE of the few grizzly bears ever 


killed in the State of Washington 
was shot late this summer by Govern- 
ment Hunter P. C. Peterson after he 
had trailed the animal several days in 
the Okanogan National Forest. The 
bear weighed about 1,000 pounds, and 
stockmen said he killed livestock not 
only for food but for recreation. It 
was reported that during the summer 
this ranch raider had killed 35 head of 
cattle and 150 sheep and had done 
damage estimated at $3,000. 

Peterson, who was one of the first 
hunters to be employed by the Govern- 
ment when President Roosevelt urged 
the hunting of predatory animals in 
the national forests, is a man of wide 
experience in hunting all sorts of 
stock-killing animals in the West, as 
well as big game in Africa, northern 
China, Canada and Alaska. In hunt- 
ing bears h uses dogs trained for the 
chase. 

The dogs trailed this last grizzly 
from 7 o’clock in the morning until 2 
in the afternoon, when they caught up 
with him in a clump of bushes on Hol- 
man Creek. When the hunter ap- 
proached, the bear charged, but the 
dogs drew him off, permitting a shot 
which broke his back. Two more shots 
through the neck finished him. The 
skin and skull were sent to the Smith- 
sonian Institution to be mounted for 
exhibition in the National Museum. 

Hunter Peterson usually carries a 
camera, with which he has taken many 
pictures of bears for the assistance of 
those who mount specimens. He has 
taken many photographs which show 
the various proportions and curva- 
ture, particularly of the head. 


COYOTES MENACE IN 
MICHIGAN 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


W E have written to our governer 

and his department of conserva- 
tion reporting the prevalence of coyotes 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
and more especially in the northwest- 
ern section of Luce County, and have 
urgently requested that steps be taken 
to rid that section of these predatory 
animals, now, before they kill off all 
the remaining wild life of what was 
once one of the best deer and grouse 
countries in America. 

We are writing your magazine to en- 
deavor to enlist your cooperation in 
bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Michigan State Public Conservation 
Department to take immediate steps 
to check the spread of coyotes. We 

(Continued on page 64) 





Louisiana Gulf Coast Club 


S every reader of FOREST AND 
STREAM knows, the Gulf Coast of 
Louisiana is the only section of 

the United States in which a wide va- 
riety of furred and feathered game is 
still found in great abundance. 


The climate and the nature of the 
section have made it so. There are 
hundreds of square miles of dense 
woods and undergrowth and of 
swamps, with innumerable pools and 
lagoons that have not changed since the 
day when the first white man stood 
upon the soil. Every variety of fur- 
bearing animal indigenous to the sec- 
tion is found there today in great num- 
ber. It is the winter home of myriads 
of wild fowl and other migratory birds. 
So it has been from the beginning, and 
so it is today. 


It does not need to be said that this 
condition has been taken advantage of 
by thousands of hunters every year for 
generations past. Nor does it need to 
. be said that a very large part of their 
tremendous annual destruction of game 
has always been done in direct viola- 
tion of law. 


More than ten years ago the situa- 
tion has become extremely serious. 
Some species of birds, notably the 
egret, had already been all but exter- 
minated. Other species, including mi- 
gratory game birds, were certain to be, 
sooner or later, if nothing were done 
to help them. 

It was through the efforts of myself 
and of Mr. Charles Willis Ward, of 
Michigan, that this deplorable condi- 
tion was largely remedied by the estab- 
lishment in 1910 of the first publicly 
owned wild-life refuge, the tract now 


known as the Louisiana State Game 
Preserve of 18,000 acres, two-thirds of 
which were paid for by Mr. Charles 
Willis Ward and one-third by me, and 
the land donated to the state of Louisi- 
ana as a wild-life refuge in perpetuity. 


During the next three years I advo- 
cated and succeeded in the establish- 
ment of the Marsh Island Refuge do- 
nated by the generosity of Mrs. Russell 
Sage and the Rockefeller Foundation 
Wild Life Refuge donated by the gen- 
erosity of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Both of these tracts have since been 
donated to the state of Louisiana as 
permanent wild-life refuges. The Sage 
Refuge contains 79,300 acres, and the 
Rockefeller Refuge 85,000 acres, both 
in the heart of this great gulf coast 
game section. 


Both the Sage and the Rockefeller 
refuges were dedicated permanent 
sanctuaries for game in which no kill- 
ing would be allowed at any time. Four 
years ago they were deeded to the state 
of Louisiana, and in accepting them 
one of the conditions agreed to and 
promises made by the state was that 
it would always afford ample police 
protection to prevent violation of the 
sanctuaries by any hunters at any 
time. I may say, in passing, that this 
promise has not been kept, and that I 
have for some time been paying out 
of my own pocket the salaries of seven 
wardens. 


The good that has been accomplished 
by these sanctuaries is beyond compu- 
tation. Every man in North America 
who finds health-giving enjoyment in 
the hunting of wild fowl and other 
migratory game birds is in their debt. 


Not only have the nearly extinct spe- 
cies referred to above multiplied to 
large numbers, but the wild fowl and 
migratory game birds which winter in 
the sanctuaries, and breed there and 
wax and grow fat, can be counted only 
in the millions. It is the North Amer- 
ican continent’s principal place of re- 
plenishment of these species. 

The Sage Refuge and the Rockefeller 
Refuge lie several miles apart. Be- 
tween them is a large tract of land, 
extending some miles back from the 
coast, which is not a refuge and never 
has been. It has always been privately 
owned. It has always been a favorite 
ground of hunters. By hunters I do 
not mean only the sportsmen of Louisi- 
ana and other states who scrupulously 
obey every game law, but hundreds of 
men who hurf whenever and however 
they feel like it and kill all they please 
or can. It makes a bad and dangerous 
situation. 

It is interesting to note that two 
attempts have been made to interest 
financiers in acquiring the property 
now owned by the club as a wild-life 
refuge. First, about seven years ago 
it was offered to the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation by my attorney, Mr. John Dy- 
mond, Jr., of New Orleans. Second, it 
was offered to Mr. Henry W. DeForest 
in August of this year. Both offers 
were declined. It is also of interest to 
note that the Louisiana Coastal Devel- 
opment Corporation, with offices at 25 
Broadway, in the latter part of 1921 
and the early part of 1922, promoted 
the property lying between the wild- 
life refuges on the coast of Louisiana 
as a commercial proposition. When it 


seemed that they had a great possibil- 
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and Game Conservation 


ity of putting over this proposition, I, 
through my representatives, secured 
that portion of our property lying be- 
tween the wild-life refuges so as to 
keep it out of commercial development 
and handled it in the only manner pos- 
sible for perpetuating it in, its wild 
state and as a wild-life sanctuary. 


The birds are today slaughtered in 
great quantities, at all seasons (by the 
natives, who rely on them largely for 
their meat supply), owing to lack of 
adequate protection. The state of Lou- 
isiana will never have sufficient funds 
to adequately protect this vast area of 
wild, inaccessible lands. 


It is this condition which I am try- 
ing to remedy by the organization of 
the Louisiana Guif Coast Club to take 
over this tract and change it from an 
unpoliced, unregulated, open public 
slaughter ground to a carefully pro- 
tected tract of land which will be 
an additional sanctuary during nine 
months of the year and a closely re- 
stricted shooting ground during the re- 
maining three months. 


Because of the tremendous expense 
involved, the membership must be both 
expensive and large. No other means 
of obtaining the necessary funds ex- 
ists. The membership will consist, 
however, of men in practically every 
state in the Union and, as the housing 
accommodations in both clubhouse and 
cottages will not exceed three hundred 
members, it is not to be expected that 
more than one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty gunners will be on the 
grounds hunting at any one time. The 
membership fee, while high, is by no 
means high enough to confine member- 


ship to rich men. There are a large 
number of clubs whose fees are from 
five to fifteen times as great. There 
will doubtless be rich men in the club, 
but there will be many who are not 
rich at all. 


Not only will every member neces- 
sarily be required to obey every game 
law of the state of Louisiana, but to 
obey as well, on pain of expulsion, club 
rules which will be much more restric- 
tive. For instance: The club proposes 
to restrict its members to a limit of 
twenty ducks a day (the legal limit is 
25), and to restrict those who use au- 
tomatic and pump guns to handling 
them in such a way that only two shots 
can be fired without reloading. 


Furthermore, no shooting will be 
permitted within one-half mile of the 
present sanctuaries, and a strip of land 
two miles wide, running from one sanc- 
tuary to the other, will be maintained 
as a closed hunting ground, thus af- 
fording the game a travel lane of abso- 
lute safety which they will quickly 
come to know and use. Also, every- 
thing that can be done will be done to 
help the birds increase. 


It is my belief, therefore, that, al- 
though a private club, the Louisiana 
Gulf Coast Club will prove to be a 
great asset to the cause of conserva- 
tion. It will, as I have said, turn an 
unprotected, greatly shot-over tract of 
land, where there is now little or no 
effort to stop the constant violation of 
the state game laws and Migratory 
Bird Law, and where there is in con- 
sequence enormous destruction of game, 
into an absolute sanctuary (of over 
102,000 acres) during nine months of 


the year. The amount of game killed 
during the remaiaing three months will 
not exceed 150,000 birds, which will be 
less than a bird and a half to the acre, 
and, as the club proposes to plant 
60,000 acres of its land in food for wild 
life, and, as an acre of well-planted 
land will feed 1,000 birds, the number 
of birds killed by the club will be only 
a very small part of those they protect 
and provide with food. 


All conservationists and duck hunt- 
ers know that if the wild fowl are shot 
excessively they will leave the club 
grounds and go to the sanctuaries, and 
those that do come back, attracted by 
the food, will come only at night when 
they cannot be shot. 


The Louisiana Gulf Coast Club is, 
of course, much more than a hunting 
club. It is a winter-resort club planned 
on very broad lines, and for the plea- 
sure of women and children as well as 
men. Golf, tennis, riding, sea bathing, 
boating and salt- and. fresh-water fish- 
ing will together command more of the 
time and attention of the members 
present on any day than will the 
hunting. 


The basic idea of this club is twofold 
—conservation and the creation of a 
place where men may come themselves 
and bring or send their families for a 
happy, healthful vacation. Hunting is 
only a part of it and a small part, and 
will be so strictly and conscientiously 
regulated as to do no harm. Life in 
the open will be the great attraction at 
this club, without the society features 
of the cities or such resorts as Palm 


Beach. 
E. A. McILHENNY. 
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AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand 

of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 

and colorings. They are the only hand 
wrought floor coverings made by a primitive 
people in the United States. 





The Navajo Indian Reservation is situated 
in northwestern New Mexico and northeastern 
Arizona, and has an area almost equal to that 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
together. The Indians live in isolated houses, 
or “hogans,” built of stones, mud and twisted 
cedar boughs, and here the famous “blankets” 
are woven. There are no towns or villages, for 

- the people are not gregarious, and though the 
tribe numbers over 28,000 souls, a crowd gets 
together only when there is a dance, or “fiesta.” 


There are many Navajos who have never seen a white man. 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the 
steps as early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization en- 
croaches upon the tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made 
to perpetuate the remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos 
superior in some ways to Orientals. 


The dearest possessions of every squaw are her weaving implements, and these are often 
passed down from mother to daughter through several generations. Rug weaving is not a spe- 
cialized art, where one does all the dyeing, another the spinning, and so on. Each woman must know 
each step of the process, and the acquisition of this knowledge means a life’s work. 


From the very beginning, when the wool is sheared, until the finished rug is untied from 
the loom, every step is taken in the most laborious way, and the most primitive tools are used; 
but the result is miraculous, and no one in looking at the riot of color and ingenuity of design, 
can fail to appreciate that skill and patience play a large part in the making. Thread upon thread 
is laid, deftly, surely building up little by little a story of hope deferred or victory won, until, 
at the end of six or eight months, what we see as a rather attractive Indian Rug is in reality a 
part of the weaver’s life story. 


White, black and brown sheep roam on the Reservation, and from these the Indians get their 
white, black and brown wool. The gray is made by mixing, or carding, the white and black 
together. In these colorings there is no dye. Other colors used are red, indigo, green and yel- 
low; all native dyes except the red which is a vegetable dye made especially for the Indian 
trade. All colors, therefore, are absolutely fast, and will not fade. The rugs are sent to the 
cleaners without hesitation. 


It is safe to say that 90% of the homes building today are of the “bungalow” or artistic 
cottage type, with hardwood floors and wide porches. Here the value of the Navajo rug is 
at its height, for it seems to harmonize with the very spirit of home, and to adapt itself to a 
hundred needs. Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for 
more years than any other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you 
are looking for in an ideal rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, 
white and red, with either the red, white or gray predominating. For living rooms and porches 
gray backgrounds are generally the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get 
white backgrounds; and for dens, cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that 
fine touch of color that warms the heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


For gifts at any time of the year there is nothing that emphasizes the good taste, originality 
and thoughtfulness of the giver as a Navajo Rug. 








For Description, Prices and Further Information, Write 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION | 
221 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY | 
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ADVENTURES IN 
COMRADESHIP 


(Continued from page 7) 


see little of him . . . for a long, long 
while. And it was then I knew how 
much I loved him and how precious 
were the fleeting hours of his real 
Boyhood. 

Tomorrow—tomorrow, he would be 
a MAN! 

My “little son” had gone! And I 
had deliberately wasted my golden op- 
portunity. No power under heaven 
or earth could bring back the lad of 
sixteen again ... the companionable, 
receptive, idol-worshipping lad of six- 
teen. Henceforth, I was to be summed 
up at my true face value. No deceit, 
no subterfuge, no deception, would be 
possible. It was to .be Man to Man! 
Only mother would remain to smile 
tolerantly at my self-deceit, and allow 
me to live in the fool glamour of my 
own estimate of my own _  self- 
importance. 

* * * * 

Sonnyboy had heard echoes of my 
trips into the Everglades, and it was 
his great ambition to see this vast, mys- 
terious area now fading from its once 
majestic estate, because of the inex- 
orable work of the drainage canals. 

And you find us... on this crisp, 


sunny morning, en route to the last 
dredge at the terminus of work, on 


the famed Tamiami Canal. Miles out 
from the city proper, at its beginning, 
having motored (in a domesticated, 
rented Ford car) through lanes of 


esse 


SNAKES THERE WERE IN PLENTY— 
WITH THE TENDENCY IN THE DIREC- 
TION OF COTTON-MOUTH WATER MOC- 
CASINS, AND, UNDER THE SAWGRASS— 
HEAP MUCH PLENTY RATTLERS 
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SONNYBOY AS “CAPTAIN” OF A MIAMI SAILBOAT AND READY FOR ADVENTURE 
IN PIRATICAL WATERS 


pine and palm, and across barren 
stretches of open country, we stop the 
machine for a moment and allow 
Sonnyboy to take his first real look at 
“The Everglades of Florida!” 

Disappointment is written upon his 
face. He has expected so much more 

- as you who take the same view, 
for the first, will surely experience. 

Interminable flat, marshy ground, 
reaching to the horizon, to left and 
right . . . in the center, two strangely 
incongruous ribbons, also extending to 
a pin-point, in perspective—one an 
immaculate, white roadway of up- 
thrown liquid limestone, now hardened 
from exposure, its ten foot drop to the 
floor of the Everglades and to the 
canal, on the opposite sides, jagged, 
boulder-like, as if vomited from some 
mighty volcano ... the other ribbon, 
a ribbon of dark green water, tinged 
with sullen brown, never wider, at any 
point, than twenty-five feet, save 
where rains have caused a seeping out, 
at low places, to the Westward, back 
into the wilderness which gave it 
birth. 

Sonnyboy comments on the accuracy 
of those two ribbons . . . their mathe- 
matical straight lines, until they are 
wholly lost in the early morning haze. 

“Headed for the other Coast and the 
Gulf,” I explain, “and the surveyors 
and engineers want to make it by the 
shortest possible route, naturally. 
Think what it will mean to the State 
of Florida, Son! Heretofore, in order 
to travel from Miami to Tampa or St. 
Petersburg or Fort Myers, it has been 
mecessary to back-trail up the coast 
and across, by railroad or poor roads 


or through a tortuous Lake Okeecho- 
bee make-shift. When the Tamiami 
Trail canal is finished, it will mean a 
wonderful route across the southern- 
most portion of the state, from one 
coast to the other. And then we shall 
rediscover White Water Bay and the 
Ten Thousand Islands district and 
Caxambas, and catch our finest tarpon 
up the Chokoloskee—not that these 
things are not being done now by the 
more adventuresome, who start from 
the Gulf side, but a new accessibility 
will be realized.” 

“But it’s all dried up out there 
now,” observes Sonnyboy, shading his 
eyes from the brilliant, burning sun. 

“Not so farther out and inland,” I 
reply, “the Tamiami was started years 
ago. We are where the first dredge 
dug up its first dipper-full of muck 
and marl and: limestone. The under- 
taking is one of the most formidable 
ever attempted in the annals of engi- 
neering—but people haven’t realized it 
as yet. It has been too close to them 
—too quietly and unobtrusively accom- 
plished. When the canal was first 
started, all of the land out yonder was 
under from three to six feet of water 
—and fresh water, too, clear and 
sparkling. Gradually it seeped into 
the wide trench awaiting it, and, bit 
by bit, mile by mile, the area was re- 
claimed. We bagged a wild-cat last 
week on a hammock across there, 
which was once entirely surrounded by 
water—luxuriant with tropi¢ verdure 
—a little oasis, untraversed. Now, as 
you know, a good lady runs a violet. 
farm under the cool shadows of the 
cypress and myrtles.” 





But Sonnyboy remained ‘unrecon- 
ciled to the bleak vista. It was not at 
all his imagination had pictured it. 
The Everglades—place of rich, orchid- 
hung enchantment! Here was only a 
barren stretch of flat country, broken 
intermittantly by up-reared tufts of 
brown and sere trees. The receding 
waters had left all living things, bred 
of them, to die and disintegrate. The 
eye wearied of the utter, desolate 
sameness of it—and the sun was in- 
tolerant of humans! 

“Wait,” I said to him, “be patient. 
There is another side to the Ever- 
glades—some of the real is left.” 

For sixteen miles we guided our com- 
plaining Ford out the ribbon of 
dazzling limestone. Some day, it will 
be a marvelous Coast-to-Coast boule- 
vard. What the dredges. eat out of 
the canal make wonderful read-bed! 
And that is why the road follows the 
Tamiami, side by side. 

We finally entered upon a more 
picturesque portion of the strange 
route, where hammocks had been cut 
in twain by the relentless dipper- 
dredges, and where their verdure still 
clung to its moistened charm. There 
were more trailing masses of vine and 
more clusters of rich green. The saw 
grass stood up a trifle more bravely, 
and aquatic fowl began to fleck the 


landscape with white and brown and 


the metallic lustre of wild ducks. 
Once a mighty cloud of white flakes 
went shimmering up from a little fairy 
island of myrtles, and melted into the 
hazy sky—herons, disturbed by the 
snarl of our car. 

At this early hour we saw no one. 
There were no boats on the canal and 
no habitations this far out, in the 
soggy muck of the ’Glades. An occa- 
sional dynamite shed, or the remains 
of a surveying party’s camp, alone 
gave the touch of any civilization. 

Hammocks there were in plenty— 
some near, some far, some mere knobs 
of purple against the distant sky, 
miles and miles to Eastward and 
Westward. One was not even con- 
scious of the ocean to the Eastward, 
yet its cool, tangy breath occasionally 
refreshed our nostrils. 

We were as utterly alone as if we 
had been suddenly cast down into some 
forgotten realm. 

Mile upon mile we hummed along— 
the canal at our right, unvarying, save 
when, as I have said, a hammock had 
been hewn at its heart, to make way 
for the trail which coursed steadily, 
monotonously to the glory of the West. 

“And ‘we're going to stay out here 
all night!” Sonnyboy said, half to 
himself, and rather apprehensively, I 
thought, 


“Tt will be the greatest experience 
of your life,” I retorted. 

And he did not mention it again. 

Now the roadbed was less finished 
and its surface bore lumpy marks of 
recently upthrown masses of lime- 
stone. The car traveled at snail’s 
pace. Ahead loomed the shadowy out- 
lines of timber, a dredge, skeleton- 
like and inky black against the pale 
sky.. The sides of the canal were ir- 
regular. Hammocks were festoons of 
living plant life and unmarred trees. 
Bright blossoms, some as red as blood, 
peeped from. batteries of myrtle and 
bay. 

The saw grass, on both sides, stood 
arrogantly upright, baring their ser- 
rated blades: to the sun. Now and 
again, at a low place along the West- 
ern shore of the canal, the waters 
reached out hungrily again, and into 
secret nooks of button-like islands. 
Minnows, in schools, played in these 
shallows, as if undecided as_ to 
whether they would seek the deep, 
calm flow of the canal, or the doubtful 
sloughs that grew ever shallower, on 
the waving floor of the ’Glades. A 
crane eyed us from the grotto of green 
along a nearby hammock. 


THE VERY OBEDIENT TAMIAMI TRAIL 
“CARAVAN” STOPPING ALONGSIDE THE 
CANAL. THE ROAD HERE IS RATHER 
GOOD—BUT FURTHER ALONG IT MEANT 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


“What will happen when it ALL 
dries up?” was Sonnyboy’s next anx- 
ious query. 

There had been long periods of 
silence and of retrospection. 

“Cultivation, homesteaders, towns, 
cities,” I said, “it’s sure to come. 
Some of the larger hammocks—and 
they are often ten miles in length— 
boast the richest kind of farming soil. 
The ’Glade floor, proper, is a few feet 
deep in black muck—and beneath that 
—sand, marl, limestone—layers of tiny 
crustaceans— the gathering of centu- 
ries, under water. Once exposed to the 
sun and the air, all that is precious 
fades into hopeless dust. But this is 
the Highway of Future Progress. 
Mystery and romance are destined to 
disappear.” 

Eighteen miles at the very least— 


and Sonnyboy begins to sit up and 
take notice. The mystery of the 
’Glades has suddenly possessed him, 
as, sooner or later, it envelopes the 
consciousness of all who venture into 
this strange place. There is no pos- 
sible way to describe it—to put what it 
is into mere words. It is something 
one feels. It is not the incandescent 
spray of peculiar sunshine over miles 
of flat muck-land, it is not the 
astounding hammocks of every size, 
above which wild fowl] are ever circling, 
it is not the serenity and the peace 
and the absence of civilized material- 
ism, it is not animal nor feathered 
life. Yet this sense of mystery and 
the indefinable has always persisted. 

The car could barely creep along, 
and I expected the tires to give way 
before the sharp impacts of the marl 
path— which was no longer a road. 
Our camping equipment, on the back 
seat, rattled and clattered. Often we 
were compelled to drive into crevices, 
and over great irregular masses of 
jagged limestone. And always there 
was an increasing animation in the 
air, in the waters of the canal, and 
on the dangerous white route ahead. 
Impudent vultures, hopping over the 
marl in a ravenous attack upon the 
remnants of garfish, thrown there by 
disgusted dredge-gang fishermen, al- 
lowed us to come within scraping 
distance of their ungainly bodies, be- 
fore they took sullen flight, to settle 
back again in our wake. Every 
murky, mucky slough held parades of 
limpkin. The herons and gulls were 
as much in evidence as in a sanctuary. 

The miles which followed were com- 
paratively few, but they seemed in- 
terminable because of the rough going. 
And when the very last square foot of 
half-way navigable limestone road-bed 
had been traversed, we met “Black 
Bass Joe.” 

He was seated on a flat-bottomed 
scow—a tender for the big dredge, 
smoking his pipe and—fishing. There 
was no one else around. The camp 
was desolate. 

“Everybody in town for two days,” 
he saluted, “I’m jest tendin’ things. 
Not many folks has the gumption t’ 
come this far out, but them little fel- 
lers’—pointing to the Ford—“ain’t 
frightened by poor goin’. Why say— 
there’s a surveyor-chap I know, who 
has one, and he drives right out fer 
miles over th’ western part—into 
muck, across saw grass, down through 
sloughs that isn’t dry yet and hub- 
deep, almost. in sand—an’ that car of 
his’n seems t’ like it better’n a maca- 
dam bully-vard. I’ve known him t’ 
leave it at th’ edge of a hammock fer 
a week at a time—day an’ night and 
it a rainin’ cloudbursts — and he just 
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comes back, gives her.a friendly crank 
—and she’s ready fer another session. 
Gointa fish?” 

“We thought we’d try it a while be- 
fore we move on,” I answered, “black 
bass. Any luck?” 

“If I had as many dollars as there 
are bass in this canal—this far out 
on it,” was the emphatic rejoinder, 
“T’d be richer than th’ man that manu- 
factures them cars we was atalkin’ 
about. Me—I just started, but I’ll get 
‘em. A few weeks back, howsomever 
—they was all sort of filled with little 
worms — no good — everyone you’d 
catch was that way. All right now. 
Bass is my favorites. -I’ve fished fer 
’em ever since I could walk—and in a 
lot of different waters. Got so bad 
my friends called me ‘Black Bass Joe.’ 
I’d rather have one bass than a bucket- 
full of rainbows. That’s me. These 
bass in here are—sort of funny-like. 
Got t’ know just how t’ catch ’em.” 

We alighted from our rough-voyage 
champion and walked over to the barge. 
The immense dipper-dredge, surround- 
ed by barrels of oil, litter attendant 
upon such work and the grotesque 
masses of fantastic limestone, seemed 
out of place against such a background. 
Dredging had proceeded right up to 
the center of a sizeable hammock, and 
the vines and trees and even flowers 
dangled down against the monster 
which was wounding them so grievous- 
ly. Here was the true tropic atmos- 
phere of the true ’Glades. 

And Sonnyboy was in an ecstatic 
whirl of romance. This was what his 
imagination had painted. 

“Take black-bass fishing up in Penn- 
sylvania, where I come from,” rambled 
on our new-found friend; “th’ season 
opens in June and keeps right on t’ 
December. We got rules as makes 
sportsmen be-have, too. Length limit, 
nine inches, and nobody is t’ take 
mor’n a dozen in a day. 

“Also, just a single rod an’ line or 
one handline—with never no more than 
three hooks attached. I’ve tried every- 
thing from minnow-swimmers t’ frog- 
babies, but give me a shimmyin’, wrig- 
gling, twistin’, dancin’ piece o’ pork 
rind! Take a look at th’ two lines I 
got fixed up here now—one has a spe- 
cial rig—a little fancy spoon up ahead 
uv th’ pork; th’ other is what you 
might say was hemstitched with a piece 
of bright red yarn—this here was taken 
from th’ shirt uv our superintendent 
when he wasn’t lookin’.” 

“What for?” blurted out Sonnyboy, 
who was all attention. 

“Fer th’ same reason that side-shows 
uses them bright-colored pictures out- 
side at a circus,’ explained “Black 
Bass Joe”; “curiosity —t’ make ’em 
wonder. A bass is an inquisitive bird! 
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Anything out of th’ ordinary makes 
him un-comfortable. He’s got to know 
what an’ why.” 

And we had brought no neat bottle 
of pork rind in our tackle-box! But, 
for all Joe’s enthusiasm in this direc- 
tion, I could not keep my eyes from a 
shallow section of the canal, near the 
shore, where a school of energetic min- 
nows could be plainly observed even at 
this distance. Here was, indeed, the 
natural food of the bass. 

July and August had brought my 
best luck with them, but I was not un- 
familiar with luck of equal signifi- 
cance which came at all other periods. 
“Artificials early in the season—and 
late,” had been drummed into my ears, 
however, by a veteran who took his 
bass too seriously. 

There had been one night expedition, 
and another, very late in the day of a 
cloudy hour of superfortune, when the 
artificials gave me my limit—casting 
with silver shiner or the mud minnow. 
The glint of radiant light of the for- 
mer, and the rich, golden, yellowish 
glow of the later had proved irresis- 
tible! 

But I could not think, just now, of 
dipping into my tackle-box for baubles. 


NOTE WITH WHAT PUGNACIOUS DE- 

TERMINATION THE DREDGE DIGS ITS 

DIPPER INTO THE GLIMMERING WHITE 

MARL AND LIMESTONE OF THE CANAL. 

IT’S SLOW GOING, BUT—WELL, SOON 

THE ORIGINAL EVERGLADES WILL DIS- 
APPEAR 


The day was bright and fresh and clear 
and steeped in garish sunshine. And 
the silver shiner is at its best on glow- 
ering days, when the sky is overcast 
and there is shadow on the water. 
The canal was unrippled—not so much 
as a dimple upon its dark-green sur- 
face. (Give me a chub for the bright 
days.) Joe was compelled to admit 
that a mud-minnow has as much life 
as a box of monkeys over a coal fire. 
But he never proved unfaithful to his 
rinds, as long as we knew him, regard- 
less of the weather. 

Some casual inquiries were made 
concerning our projected trip into the 
Everglades. We would fish a little 
while along the canal, but I was far 
more eager to make camp on a far 


hammock and introduce Sonnyboy to 
his first taste of that sort of thing, in 
an entirely new and novel environment. 
We could sample the bass the next day. 

“T wouldn’t spend th’ night over on 
one of them hammicks if you gave me 
one fifteen miles long an’ built a bun- 
galow,” was Joe’s quiet observation; 
“too many queer noises. Too many 
*’gators gruntin’ and croakin’ as soon 
as night settles.” 

“Alligators!” Sonnyboy exclaimed. 

“Sure.” 

“B-big ones?” 

“Out this far,” said “Black Bass 
Joe,” “there no tellin’ what size you’re 
apt to run into. Them ’Glades is dry- 
in’ up—you know that—and a ’gator 
can’t get along without plenty of wet. 
While we are workin’ here—an’ I ain’t 
exaggeratin’ a bit—we see ’em, little 
baby fellers an’ great, big lumberin’ 
grandaddies, come walkin’ solemnlike 
through th’ saw-grass; peers as if they 
was on a hike from most everywheres, 
but mos’ especial from th’ west’ard. 
‘Plop’ goes a sound, an’ it’s one drop- 
pin’ hisself inter th’ canal, an’ so glad 
t’ get there, with real deep water, that 
he lets outs a bark of joy you can 
hear above th’ dredge noise. If there’s 
one alligator in this canal, it’s full 
length, there’s a hundred thousand. 
Why, reminds me—” 

Joe stopped his narrative and looked 
around to a red spot on the floor of 
the old barge. 

“See that?” 

Sonnyboy stooped and I saw his face 
lose color. 

“Yes, it’s blood!” exclaimed Joe. 
“You can’t teach these youngsters 
nothin’. Monday of this week a party 
of th’ kids that’s studying engineerin’ 
and surveyin’, an’ from Northern col- 
leges, under a big chief, come back dirty 
an’ muck-covered from th’ ’Glades 
where they’d been plantin’ stakes. It 
was just about sundown, an’ they was 
all tuckered out. ' 

“Somebody suggested a swim in th’ 
canal. An’ Peter says to ’em: ‘Boys, 
go ahead, but watch yerselves. I’ve 
been seein’ some ’gators roundabouts 
that’s entirely too big fer safety—an’ 
I don’t trust ’em. Th’ little fellers is 
as skeert of you as a greenhorn might 
be of them. But when they gets big 
enough to hiss an’ back up when you 
come around—an’ not run t’ cover or 
go under—they mean business.’ 

“Th’ boys just laughed. We was 
washin’ up and paid no more attention 
until, suddenly, there came an awful 
yell—a shriek like. It was all Peter 
could do to get th’ boy up onto th’ 
roadbed before that ’gator had his fill. 
As it was, he lost a piece of his foot; 
we dressed it here on th’ barge an’ 
rushed him back t’ town an’ a doctor. 
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| A right nice little lad he was, too, with 

pleasant ways. It’s a mistake t’ think 
that there ain’t no more man-nibbling 
alligators in Florida. Folks just plain 
ferget that out here it’s different. 
Why, say, I see Seminoles come in, 
frum miles t’ this westward, polin’ their 
cypress canoes through th’ sloughs— 
an’ they’re as wild and as spookly as 
ever they was a hundred years ago. 
You just ought t’ see ’em when they 
catch real sight of th’ dredge! They’ve 
been wonderin’ what it was fer miles. 
An’ it don’t seem to mean much when 
they do ex-amine it—théey know th’ 
’Glades is dryin’ up, but they never 
hitch it up to us an’ th’ dredges. 


“Them Indians don’t waste much love 
on a white man, fer all you may say. 
Act as if they had as much blood as 
a toad. That’s another reason why I 
wouldn’t want to go pesticatin’ around 
on hammocks at night. Th’ Seminoles 
think all this country belongs to them 
—an’ you'll never get it out of their 
heads that anything else is true. What 
you goin’ out there for—wild-cats? I 
see you got your 22 along?” 


Sonnyboy had taken all this in 
with widening eyes. The hammocks at 
night! Indians, none too friendly, 
bleak loneliness, alligators, heading 
saw-grass, over sands, along slimy 
sloughs and into hammocks, on their 
desperate flight to water and the canal 
—and wild-cats! 


“Maybe we’d best not go out there, 
Father,” he whispered to me, as we re- 
turned to the car for our fishing tackle. 

I turned upon him sharply. 

Was that fear in his voice—was it? 

Father-pride came to the fore and, 
as is so often the case, was mixed with 
selfishness, with premature reasoning. 
I did not want a son of mine to be 
afraid of the night, of quite “tame” 
Seminole Indians, of alligators. It was 
characteristic of me that I did not take 
a great many things into consideration 
—my own familiarity with the ’Glade 
country, from several previous expe- 
ditions there—and Sonnyboy’s youth. 

“No,” I said; “no—we won’t turn 
back. This was our destination. We’ll 
make camp out on a hammock. I want 
you to see the country. Are you— 
afraid?” 

“Not—not exactly,” he stammered, 
his cheeks reddening, “but from what 
he said, it’s not such a nice place to 
camp. And he knows—he works out 
here.” ’ 

“Nonsense,” I said; “half of that is 
talk—just plain talk. He’s doing it 
on purpose. We’ll be safe enough. 
This isn’t South America or Africa. 
We’re within a few miles of a big city. 
You saw Seminoles on the pier. The 
most they want is supplies and some 
Bimini liquor. You’ll never make: much 
of an outdoorman— a true sportsman. 


It will idantify you. 


—if you get a cold chill every time a 
native tells a fake story.” 

He was hurt. 

And I could read that hurt in his 
face. It was not until afterwards that 
I regretted my impetuous remarks. 
They were as uncalled for as they were 
cruel. But I did want to get him over 
that lurking fear of the dark which I 
knew persisted and was a heritage of 
goblin-story days. The hammock night 
would be a constructive lesson. How 
could I foresee what was to actually 
happen! (To be continued) 


THE FISHERMAN’S 
LUNCH 


(Continued from page. 80) 


be startled out of his sleepy and monot- 
onous exercise. It takes two hours 
of careful casting to reach the head 
of the Flow-ground. Here the paddler 
must use his skill and strength to guide 
between rocks and sunken logs, if the 
stream is low; to conquer the strong 
current if the water is high. 

And now we have reached the spot 
for the lunch. The river comes dash- 
ing down through a deep gorge, strikes 
a hard and wooded bank, by a turn 
almost at right angles form a deep 
pool—straightens itself out in a second 
pool, and then flows on its westward 
way. Just in the elbow of this turn 
an island is formed—a slight elevation 
covered with spruce and birch. Against 
the upper side two big logs have 
lodged, brought down by the spring 
freshets, and forming comfortable 
seats for the fishermen. And here the 
lunch is always taken—“a table in the 
wilderness.” Before the logs, stones are 
gathered for a fireplace. On either end 
of the logs, azalea bushes have grown, 
and so often the table is decorated with 
their bright blossoms. Purest water 
is dipped from a spring that flows from 
the bank a few steps to the right. The 
fire is started with birch bark and the 
dry twigs of the spruce, and fed with 
wood lodged by the stream. Water 
from the spring, one of the coldest of 
the Adirondacks, is brought to boil, 
then the coffee is poured in and al- 
lowed to boil up three times, and we 
have a beverage that no home table 
can offer. If the flies will only let us 
alone we shall eat and drink and take 
our rest and feast our eyes. Up 
through the gorge with its avenue of 
dark hemlock and spruce and its bor- 
der of tall ferns, and then down the 
stream where a giant pine stands lone 
sentinel over its lesser brethren, the 
eye wanders like a bee taking its store 
from every point. And each day like 
this stores strength and refreshment 
for the long days of work. 

It is not easy to turn from this place 
of rest and delight to the ride down 
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he river, but the return is sure to add 
9 the creel—perhaps double the catch 
'—and the trail to camp does not seem 
so long, and the fellowship of the open 
fire is richer for such experience. Do 
you wonder that I sing the praises of 
the Fisherman’s lunch? It has come 
to mean as much as the capture of the 
trout. 





DUCK SHOOTING ON 
SHINNECOCK 


(Continued from page 5) 





time at least, been a fixed quantity, and 
it appears that the sixteen and twenty 
guns are rapidly becoming so. It is 
really wonderful what these small-bore 
guns will do in bay shooting, even 
though they may be held up to ridicule 
by some of the older hunters who, no 
doubt, use a ten gauge and think it 
can’t be outdone. Some of them may 
even be familiar with the enormous 
eight bore which was quite extensively 
used in time past, especially for wide 
range duck shooting and for wild 
geese. These guns are practically ob- 
solete and almost a curiosity at this 
time; but if the reader is interested, he 
me drop in at Schoverling, Daly & 
Gales, 302 Broadway, any day, ask for 
Mr. Borchers, Manager of the retail 
department, and he may see two of 
these enormous guns. He will wonder 
how any man could ever use such a 
cannon in shooting even for part of a 
day. I know not their true weight, but 
at a guess, would say, eighteen to 
twenty pounds, figuring an ordinary 
ten gauge at ten pounds or more. For 
all-around bay shooting, the ten seems 
most suitable, as with four and a quar- 
ter drams (34 gr.) of ballistite powder 
(Dupont Powder) behind one and one- 
eighth oz. of BB or No. 2 shot, a kill 
may easily be made at seventy to 
eighty yards. While the smaller bore 
guns are much easier and more com- 
fortable to handle, they would more 
than likely be found wanting in mak- 
ing a kill at this rather generous dis- 
tance. Even with a ten gauge, most 
every duck hunter has, at some time or 
other, made long range successful shots 
which have surprised himself even 
more than his companions. This may 
go to show that the proper judgment 
as to just how much to lead your 
bird is more important than distance 
within, of course, proper and reason- 
able limitations whether a ten or 
smaller gauge gun is used. But in the 
long run, I feel the ten is most suitable 
for the larger game birds. 

There is much psychology associated 
with successful shooting. The hunter 
who is capable of adapting himself in- 
stantly through natural ability or 
training to conditions as to angles, dis- 
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Open Season 


the Year Round 


IN November and 
December you can 
EX disturb the deer, 
and rout the rabbit from 
November to March; you 
can shoot the squirrel and 
quest the quail in the Fall 
and Winter. 


But it’s open season the 
year ’round for a breakfast 
of Karo and pancakes—with 
a steaming hot cup of good 
coffee. Karo contains a large 
percentage of Dextrose— 
enough energy-food to 
hustle a hardy huntsman 
through field and forest for 


six hours. 
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in writing to Advertisera mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL ony $29.00 


O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
Price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


4 is a monthly magazine, crammed 

full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 

Trapping stories, and_ pictures; 

valuable information about guns, 

4 rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 

yy camp outfits, best places to go for 

fish and game, fish and game laws, 

and a thousand and one helpful 

hints for sportsmen. National 

Sportsman tells what to do in the 

woods, how to cook grub, how to 

fs build camps and blinds, how to 

oz, train your hunting dog, how to 

8 preserve trophies, how to start a 

gun club, how to build a rifle 

fe le a. eo set of _— 

: fH you can buy will give you the 

————— amount of up-to-date informa- 

ez tion about life in the open that 

=== you get from a year’s sub- 

————— scription to the National 
ps Sportsman. 

(1 — 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 

‘A we will send you 

National Sportsman 

for a whole year 

together with one 

of our handsome 

Mosaic Gold 

Watch Fobs 

shown herewith. 

Mail your order 

today. Your money 

@ back if not fully 
satisfied. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE — 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives rupture 
sufferers immediate relief. It has no 
obnoxious springs or pads. Automatic 
Air Cushions bind and draw together 
the broken parts. No salves or plasters. 
Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to@ 
rove its worth. Beware of imitations. Mr. C. E. Brooks 
k for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature of 
Cc. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. None 
other genuine. Full information and booklet sent free in 
plain, sealed envelope. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 164 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Catalogue 
American Awning 
& Tent Co. 

236 State Street 
Boston. Mass. 


tance and speed of game, is the man 
who will bring home the game. 

During some seasons, water fowl are 
plentiful in the large bays on the South 
side of Long Island—Shinnecock, Mor- 
iches and Great South Bay mainly. 
Floating battery methods of pursuing 
game are allowed by law in Great 
South Bay and west of Smith’s Point 
near Bellport. 

It is, perhaps, only twelve years or 
so ago, that a large number of red 
head were found in Moriches Bay— 
twelve thousand or more to the exclu- 
sion of other water fowl, excepting pos- 
sibly a few geese. This has never hap- 
pened since, and is difficult to explain 
except as one of the vagaries of wild 
bird life. Bags of from fifty to a hun- 
dred and twenty-five were not uncom- 
mon that season for 2 group of four or 
five gunners, and the season as a 
whole could be compared favorably 
with the very good shooting that for- 
merly prevailed. In these years, the 
Long Island sportsman did not have to 
go to Barnegat, Chesapeake or Curri- 
tuck for good shooting; and red head 
make just that when they get to living 
and feeding in a certain locality. In 
addition, they are one of the most 
highly prized wild birds for the dining 
table—a fact you will become familiar 
with when you receive your dinner bill 
after having consumed a few with a 
party of friends, even if all sorts of 
liquid refreshments are omitted. 

I hear little of goose hunting in 
Great South Bay from Bellport west to 
Fire Island and Oak Island, located 
four miles west to Fire Island. I 
think, however, there must be times 
when geese are taken there. The re- 
gion of Oak Island is especially invit- 
ing as a hunting ground, for in ad- 
dition to the larger island, there are 
several smaller ones. These, together 
with numerous points for shooting 
stands, give opportunity for the good 
bags that are often taken. The shoot- 
ing here, however, is apt to be rather 
late, as the bay is about five miles 
wide. Most birds work in toward the 
shores and beach channels only after 
colder weather comes on, because float- 
ing ice bothers them out in the open 
bay. 

In all southside bays there are a great 
many wild geese and ducks of all kinds 
when the spring migration is on, 
showing conclusively that the hunters 
are responsible for any scarcity not- 
able during the shooting season of fall 
and early winter. 

Great South Bay is a noted fishing 
ground, in and about Fire Island inlet, 
which extends from southwest to north- 
west for nearly five miles diagonally 
through the beach dunes. Bluefish, 
weakfish and flounders may be caught 
in the surf by casting from shore, and 
at times six- and seven-pound fish are 


taken. Soft shell crabs make the best 
bait. Blues are seldom caught by cast. 
ing, perhaps on account of the rapid 
current; trolling from boats in the 
channel being more successful. Boats 
from Babylon often come in with 
catches of from fifty to a hundred and 
fifty blues. 

This combination of shooting and 
fishing is confined practically to this 
bay excepting possibly, Gardner’s Bay, 
and this is so open to the ocean, that it 
may reasonably be called a part of it 
rather than a bay. 

Peconic Bay, where batteries are al- 
lowed, offers good shooting at times, 
It is, however, a large and rough bay 
in windy weather, and the southwest 
bays are preferred by most sports- 
men. In the western end of Peconic, 
there are numerous points that are 
considered good stands. This bay is 
also noted for its large escallop indus- 
try, this being the only large bay on 
Long Island in which escallops are 
found—at least in sufficient quantities 
to produce an industry. Large oyster 
beds lie in the eastern end of Peconic 
Bay, but by far the largest oyster in- 
dustry on Long Island lies in Great 
South Bay adjacent to Sayville and 
Blue Point. 


WILLIAM MORGAN— 
(“U. M. C.’?)—THOMAS 


(Continued from page 23) 


He was always interested in seeing for 
himself the performances of the vari- 
ous types and kinds of ammunition. 
Through his attendance at such events 
he became widely known and well loved 
among the shooting fraternity who 
dubbed him “U. M. C. Thomas,” a name 
which always followed him and which 
was used by those who knew him best 
as a term of friendship and affection. 
Mr. Thomas was a 32nd degree 
Mason, and for many years had been 
identified with Corinthian Lodge No. 
104, Hamilton Commandery, Pyramid 
Temple and Mystic Shrine. At the 
time of his death Mr. Thomas was 
more than seventy-five years old. He 
is survived by his wife, two sons, Ed- 
gar R. Thomas of Stratford, Conn., 
and Stanley G. Thomas of Elmhurst, 
L. I., and two daughters, Mrs. Norman 
D. Hovey of Stratford, and Mrs. Ervin 
W. Sanford of Columbus, Ohio. His 
friends everywhere mourn the passing 
of a widely loved gentleman and real 
pioneer of the ammunition industry. 


DESTROY VERMIN 


Crows, harmful hawks, red 
squirrels and predatory cats 
are on the “black list.” 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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NESSMUK’S CAMPFIRE 


(Continued from page 22) 


high (centre) and 1’ 8” from corner 
post. 

e—12” round auto windows 3’ high 
and 2’ 4” from corner. 

f—2’ x 1’ dormer window (detail 
No. 9) with 2” added pocket at bottom. 

g—6” bed pole sleeves (1’ from floor) 
with draw strings. 

h—6” bed pole sleeves (3’ from floor) 
with draw strings. 

i—4” stove pipe hole with asbestos 
tent ring sewn in. 

(Note—We had a 4’ sq. of asbestos 
sewn to inside wall for stove backing 
(2” pipe is plenty but we used an old 
stove which we left with shanty.) 

j—1” seam to be sewn to inside of 
the top of side wall. 

1—1” seam to be sewn to inside of 
rear of side wall. 

k—gromets for storm set and to tie 
to the pegs set in runners (see No. 3). 

x—F laps that lay on top of runners 
(no pockets). 

p—6” pockets that go between run- 
ners. 
(Note—6” pockets also at base of 
side walls.) 

No. 9—Detail of Dormer Window, 
2’ x 1’ with added 2” pocket at bottom 
and black canton flannel cover on draw 
strings running opposite to window 
opening in the inside of cabin roof. 
(Note.—This window was for ventila- 
tion and also clearing cabin of cooking 
odors, etc.). 

Spear 

No. 10—6” x 7” with 2 3/16” stove 
bolt holes (with wing nuts) made from 
an old spade with 

No. 11—8’ Bamboo shaft. For spear 
covering 24’ of No. 25 Tarpon Line. 

(Note—Last seldom used, but at- 
tached.) 

Ice Chisel 

No. 12—4” edge, 7” long, 5” wide at 
top, made from another old spade; this 
also had 2 3/16” stove belt holes, like 
the spear. Bottom was filed sharp and 


beats an axe by miles for “chipping 
holes.” 


Umbrella Rib 


No. 18—With 15’ of fish line at- 
tached, numbered flag at top with small 
bell. We used 2 dozen, but 1 dozen will 
keep you skating from hole to hole. 


No. 14—Method of using above. 


Spearing Seat 
No. 15—2’ wide, 1’ 6” high, 1’ 4” 
deep, canvas (b-b) 1’ 6” x 1’ 4” (pock- 
ets front and back). Rear legs dow- 
eled into side runners, front legs braced 
by % sapling “a-a-a.” 
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referred By 
Outdoor Men 


Marble’s Equipment withstands 
hard usage and never disappoints. 
We show only a few items—the Marble line 
includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun Sights, Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent Oi 
Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors an 
Recoil Pad 
























s. 
an ass Most stores sell Marble’s 

H dy Comp Rie your deal- 

Don’t go ona trip to woods ercan’t supply you order 
or lake, or even on a motor direct. Ask a the Marble 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- Catalog. 
pass to guide you right. Made 
with waterproof screw case. Ac- Camp Axe 


curate at all times, for it cannot 
demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 

ce 2 coat or bays | 
can’t get lost, in plain view at a 
times. Stationary dial, $1.50. Re- 
volving dial, $1.75. Pocket Com- 
pass stationary dial, $1.25; revolving 
dial, $1.50. 


Waterproof Match Box 


No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Small 
enough to carryin Jhe belt, 
yet large and heavy enough 
for strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 274x434 inch. 
14inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 
$1.50. Sheath, 75c extra. 













Holds good supply of matchesand keepsthem 
bone-dry, even under water, May be quickly Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
opened and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, Delta Avenue 





nickel-plated, size of 10-gauge shell, just right for pocket, 60¢. Gladstone Michigan 300 
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ARE MADE FOR 


SMITH GUNS uarpusace 


Reliable—durable—never rattle—Never Shoot Loose 


Write for 
Catalog No. 319 


Ask your dealer 
for 





The longer you shoot a Smith Gun, the tighter it gets 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 





FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS . 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as b: e, carry 


by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. 


Motors. €a 





Winter Sports Cap 


Made of high’ grade 
Mahogany glove leather, 
trimmed with the very 
best white lamb-skin, that 
looks and feels like fur. 
Visor can be worn up or 
down. 









A sporty looking cap for 
Snow-shoeing, Skiing, Skat- 
ing and other’ winter 
sports. With ear protec- 
tors down it will keep 
head, neck and ears warm in the very coldest weather. 


Weight only 6 oz. Price, $3.75, delivered. Send 
for free samples of leather and lamb-skin. 


Manufactured and Sold By L. L. BEAN, Freeport, Maine 











It will identify you. 























wood 
Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 


talog. 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 










































































Easy Chair Fifty-six small brass rings, 25c. 


R A W F U R &s No. 16—Frame (outside to outside Six 3/16” stove bolts with wing nuts a 
about) 2’ 2” wide, 4’ 2” high, seat 1’ 6” (chisel and spear), 20c. a4 

W A N T E D from ground with canvas stretcher seat Six screw eyes, 10c. ; 
(pocket top and bottom) 3’ 6”. — yards black canton flannel at of will 

: : 40c., $1.20. 

— d re nets , = pn fine 1 3 Cook’s Bench Two old spades (chisel and spear). 

when requested. If not satisfied, skins No. 17—2’ long, legs 1’ 6” high, Two dozen old umbrella ribs. 

returned, my expense. That's fair—J/crotch legs 6” high, setting into side Two dozen small bells. 

isn't it? Let's get acquainted. Send]| 143) of lower bunk. When not in use Twenty-four ft. No. 25 tarpon line 


Big money — quick—for all furs. 


panies 
Thore: 


hi t . Price-list, : the 
a on po Sammi. eee ta hung up out of the way by four tape ($1.20 for 50 yds.). ee 
loops in rafter over wood pile. One 8’ piece of bamboo (spear Se tt 


BEN CORN wiW York ; shaft), 10¢. Sill 
Cook’s Table Sixty yards heavy linen fish line, 60c. feasibl 


- soni he 4 Four dozen hooks (jumbled sizes), at 
PRACTICAL (Dining-table, same only larger.) ’ cheap 
J. KANNOFSKY GLASS BLOWER| No. 18—2' long, 1’ wide, 1’ from 0c. dozen, 40c. onati“h 
an¢ manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and | floor. makes 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. Ali steno i i i 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. oo . Rope hinges o ah ae 
anty. 


b-b—Rope hinges to legs “d” which 
were cut to fit slats “c” on under side 
of table “c” and in sapling “f” (which pages 
was nailed to floor) at “g”—“g.” tionab 


(Note—Dining-table was made to fit . any tc 
328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK) .p5ce over spearing hole between seats, TOURING WITH crease 
bunks, wood pile, and hinged to front : than t 

ing ‘Deautful cats," seats of cabin by drop lines from front of RAYMOND SPEARS the m¢ 

mous savings.’ Catalog’ FREE. || roof. (Continued from page 17) city n 

ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO., the pi 


. Dearborn St., Dept. . 
4-12. Chicage iil. ep Tools Needed sand words. One five-minute stop, ad 
corn, « 


One lumberman’s brace (common watching the coming in of a mirage 
know 


will do—but—Heavy, heavy you must tide out of the Great Salt Lake, re- 
lean). vealed what took more than 1,500 ine die 
rice 1 


The New York market One 2” bit words to describe—and then but sketch- 
ily. We saw a small herd of wild Neithe 
ol4-time New York fur house price list E— it’s free. One 1” bit horses. We met tourists who had come of ag 
FUERST & STEINLAUF ; so far across that desert waste that io 
169 W. 26th Street New York One package tacks. they were hungry to speak to a human. ) 
: na 3 ee ve We passed the ruins of the old pony ex- al 
Ree oY : press and_ stage-coach stations — in . 
an a _ — yes One “Roll up cross-cut saw,” as used themselves historical, tragic, wonder- — 
come to New York. ake ad~ || in the Army Engineers Corps, used to ful. mer 
vantage of this and make the || cyt up logs, etc., but—can be done with- Preliminary reading may well in- — 
middleman’s profit for yourself. |/ out. clude two books, the purpose of which oe 
Sayer has satisfied shippers for 23 Two “Willing Workers” (cannot be is to help one see. The book, “Modern ey, 
. : eo ; cago 
years. Let Sayer satisfy you. || done without). Painters” by John Ruskin, if faithfully naa | 
he 
newsp 


Write for Free price list and tags. studied, will enable a reader of ordi- 
Material Needed nary intelligence to see the glory of the t 
owns 
M P S A Y E R 13 yds. close woven 84” muslin, at land. I mean the beauty of trees, from politic 
65c. per yd. the buoyant lift of the hemlock branch, 
149 W. 27th St., Dept. F, Mieddaiiaie Sin. annabtiinthinandi the curve of the tips of lone oaks and bird b 


maples, to the massed and variegated 
NEW YORK CITY . on . ind — beauty of the lodgepole pine or of hard- Cert 
ee nee eee eee ree auto window rom juni 
LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES saan u ows—cu wood, or of the scattered junipers 
ions in Bulla end Susntch Them } against the tawny dessicated moun- ter! 
By WILLIAM S. WICKS Thirty No. “0” gromets (set with tains. Literally, this is what Ruskin’s ae. 
The author; No. 20 large nail). “Modern Painters” teaches. a reader. pct 
presents in} One hundred and twenty yards %” They teach us not only the beauty of this F 
this vol! common tape, at 95c. a gross of 144 the daisy and golden rod, not only the _— 
ne See yards, 95c. (tape all seams, tape seams magnificence of the green timber, but > 


tion of all s : when 
the problems| flat). the things that are the majesty, the aye 


that confront Twenty-five ft. Mason Cord (braid- wonder and the splendor of the moun- id 
: . : z eas, 
the builder ed) (ties to runners), 50c. tains. Ruskin wrote of the Alps and aan 


of a tempo- the hills of Europe. But when one has 
rary or permanent home, and furnishes full} One 3” “D” Ring, 5c. vend “Mahes ace with patience found 
dream 


explanation on how and where to build any-| Four 3” harness snaps, 25c. 
thing from a shack to the most pretentious ” oe and eagerness, even the tumult of een 
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to what is seen, whether in desert or 
forest, in mountains or plains. 


A tourist needs to know another 
writer. One reads Ruskin with a sense 
of watching another man at his work. 
One needs only to watch Ruskin. No 
such sense of comfort and ease accom- 
panies the follower of Henry David 
Thoreau. “Walden Pond,” “A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” 
“Cape Cod,” “The Maine Woods,” and 
the compilations from Thoreau’s di- 
aries are among his writings. It is 
feasible to obtain many of these books 
cheap at second-hand book-stores, or in 
some cases, in cheap editions. Thoreau 
makes his readers work. To follow him 
demands alertness, comprehension, and 
a wit quick with innuendo. 

If one faithfully labors through—or 
flies on wings of delight amid — the 
pages of Thoreau and Ruskin, unques- 
tionably the profit <nd enjoyment of 
any tour will be a thousand times in- 
creased. Nothing stands more to reason 
than the fact that the more one knows, 
the more one sees in any landscape. A 
city man riding day after day across 
the prairies of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa 
and Nebraska does not know oats, or 
corn, or wheat, or barley. He does not 
know elms or maples or evergreens. 
He does not know river bottom or wild 
rice marsh or woodlots or pastures. 
Neither does he know any of the data 
of agriculture, of geology, or flowers 
or trees. He actually does not, and 
cannot know what he sees, much less 
appreciate the significance of any- 
thing. How much greater his interest 
and pleasure would be, if he had for a 
year or two before his trip along the 
Lincoln Highway, or the National Old 
Trails, or the Lake Shore trail to Chi- 
cago, taken some pains to study the 
map, read the state histories, clipped 
newspaper items of all kinds from 
towns along the routes—crop, crime, 
political, manufacturing, and the rest 
—and has along a good flower, tree and 
bird book! 

Certainly, I know only too well the 
sensation of bewilderment when all my 
preconceptions of a region prove ut- 
terly unlike the reality. But every 
picture formed in my imagination by 
this preliminary reading has invari- 
ably proved to be a standard by which 
to measure what I actually found. And 
when I have gone into a region with- 
out any preconceived pictures and 
ideas, that country lacked the shock, 
the surprise, the astonishment that I 
found in the regions about which I 
dreamed. And in my recollections 
there is nothing more vivid than, for 
instance, a desert since my precon- 
ceived notion was so wholly ridiculed 
and belittled by the actuality. 

Preliminary reading for touring 
stimulates the hopes and raises in- 
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numerable questions. These in every 
case are modified even before the start. 
When one is on the way, a kind of 
reading is feasible that will make the 
localities visited much more interest- 
ing. I try to obtain local newspapers 
on the way. Their commonplaces are 
news and information, revelations of 
the countless shades and hues on the 
American map. I find in local book- 
stores treasures of significant writings. 
Local people demand fiction that 
faithfully depicts themselves, their 
characteristics. A local history—geo- 
logical study, narrative of travel, or 
biography may be had. Consider, for 
example, what it means to read the life 
of Daniel Boone in the Cumberlands, 
or the siege of Vicksburg, at Vicks- 
burg, or the story of the Cliff Dwellers 
in one of their caves. 

True, books are often painfully dis- 
appointing when one tries to read them 
in the environment of their topic. 
What seems most vivid in the prelim- 
inary proves flat and unamusing at the 
scene. Almost no author measures up 
to the opportunity. A few, if we be- 
lieve some of the protests from Main 
Street, or Utah, or the offices of our 
leading real estate agents, go ’way be- 
yond the actualities, making the people 
and conditions far more interesting 
than they are. 

Nevertheless, I know that when one 
reads Mary Austin in “The Land of 
Little Rain,” that land is even so, and 
the book interprets; also her story of 
“The Flock.” We are not always in 
the mood to read. We may not on a 
long journey find opportunity to read 
more than a few pages. But never 
have I suffered so for “something good 
to read” as on my earlier trips when 
I neglected to carry with me an assort- 
ment of books covering the subjects 
that for any reason I happened to de- 
sire to look into. 


Lately there have come forth five- 
and ten-cent- book libraries. I find 
three or four pounds of these books, 
widely assorted, wonderfully helpful, 
as I have minutes or an hour or two 
to devote to pocket literature. On a 
slow, leisurely, extended journey, such 
as the one on which I am now on, and 
the Border Trail toward Yuma lies 
before me, I find that I need, and must 
have, a great variety of reading, ac- 
"cording to my range of intellect. 


By no means do I confine myself to 
local, topographical or regional litera- 
ture. I find that general topics, as 
Shakespeare’s life, or Carlyle’s “Choice 
of Books,” and especially mythology of 
any kind—Indian, Grecian, Roman— 
make apt and appropriate reading. 
One understands something of what 
was in the Indian mind when he says 
that in the West dwelt the Thunder 
God, after seeing the sun notched at 
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evening in a canyon of the Rockies, 
when the clouds turn to color and flame 
from horizon to horizon. 

Anything that helps one understand 
nature, that reveals information about 
wild life or the land or the stream, is 
doubly valuable to a tourist. Often, 
for lack of a botany covering local 
phases of plant life, I have stood 
vexed instead of entranced as I looked 
at some starry flower in the woods or 
fields. Always, the working library 
carried will be found in some ways de- 
ficient. A moving-van truck would not 
carry the information required in books 
for a transcontinental tour. But it is 
not too much for an automobile camper 
to add a few pounds of assorted read- 
ing with which to make memories. 

Some of the most persevering, pre- 
cious and worthy memories are those 
relating to reading, or trying to read, 
a book. The tourist actually grows 
weary of the constant change. Moun- 
tains become oppressive, the desert cre- 
ates a fear of the great spaces, agorra- 
phobia, and the mind full of repletion 
longs for other gratification, for differ- 
ent food or pabulum or balanced ration 
of. impressions. In such circumstances 
a few good books that are large in 
their outlook, deep in their thought and 
great in their substance will prove as 
eventful as crossing Berthoud, or 
seeing the atmosphere over Great Salt 
Lake, or quenching the thirst at a 
sweet spring after weeks of the sting- 
ing alkalis. 

Books are worth while if only a few 
times they occupy the undivided atten- 
tion. A page that one has réad be- 
neath the redwoods, or in the purple 
shadow of a rock in the dry and thirsty 
land, or which rested the eyes after too 
long a strain of sight-seeing, becomes 
a relic and a memento of an occassion. 
One ties the mile-stones of human 
thought to the pilot peaks and the 
mountain passes of the trails. The 
map means not merely things seen, but 
also ideas and ideals realized and their 
significance understood. 

Upon the return from a tour, the 
third period of reading begins. Then 
news items in the papers, articles in 
magazines, fiction of localities, history, 
biography, exploration, geology, forest 
bulletins and books or lectures about 
birds, beasts and streams all come to 
have meanings, interests and pleasures 
that last on through the years. I sub- 
scribe for newspapers that are printed 
in centers of regions in whose affairs I 
take a personal and vivid interest. I 
clip them, accumulating thousands, 
tens of thousands of slips that some- 
how recall a village, a bend in a river, 
an island or a mountain range. 

As I remarked, I am impertinent if 
I tell anyone what to read about the 
regions to be toured. The libraries of 
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the nation contain too many books for 
selection. But I would fail of my chief 
opportunity—and hope—if I did not 
endeavor to help others to the satisfac. 
tion which I have had because I was 
helped to see a little, at least, by Rus. 
kin, and to think about the significance 
of what I saw by reading Thoreau, 
Tours on which I took no books, and 
went through regions about which | 
had read nothing or remembered but 
a few trivial things, added but little 
to my information, gave but transient 
pleasure, and soon were but casual and 
unimportant memories. 

But when I have paid the price in 
preparation, and gave the effort and 
attention while I was on my way, then 
forever afterwards I find myself read- 
ing and thinking and remembering the 
peak hours of delight—and often at 
the moment, in the midst of difficulty 
or scattering attention, I did not real- 
ize at the moment that I was enchant- 
ed. But afterwards—then I knew! 


“LES RAQUETTES” 


(Continued from page 16) 


this hitch will be found later in this 
article. The “Bearpaw” is generally 
webbed with moose or caribou thongs. 
The latter being finer, permits of finer 
webbing that renders the “shoe” so 
made more adaptable to use early in 
the winter when the snow is light and 
fluffy and has not yet been hardened by 
a thaw. 


There are many types of “shoes” 
which are built more or less on the 
same general lines, with no individ- 
ual characteristics worth mentioning. 
These all form a sort of “happy me- 
dium” that really serves the needs of 
the average sportsmen quite well, de- 
pending upon the degree of rough usage 
they will be subjected to. As a class 


these are dubbed by woodsmen “pump- 


kin-seed” shoes, and among these the 
diamond-shaped “Perry” (Fig. 7) is 
probably the most singular. This shoe, 
however, designed for Perry’s Aretic 
expedition, was constructed for exactly 
the same purposes as I have described 
in reference to the “Penobscot.” For 
the most part the names of these 
“pumpkin-seed” shoes are purely trade 
names, and policy does not permit of 
my going into that detail. They are 
easily recognized by their general re- 
semblance to Fig. 2, and are usually 
webbed with cowhide, with a guarantee 
not to sag, that has, in my experience, 
held up pretty well even in the thaw 
season when the shoes get thoroughly 
soaked. Caribou hide will not stand 
up well when the snow is wet, for the 
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webbing sags and the heavy snow 
makes shoes so laced quite cumber- 
some. I recommend any of these 
“pumpkin-seed” models for sportsmen 
and sportswomen, but advise woods- 
men, engineers and trappers to choose 
their “racquettes” carefully to suit 
their professional needs. 


The “Klondike,” “Alaskan” and 
“Yukon” models are so nearly the 
same that they are really too difficult 
to distinguish apart. Owing to the 
extremely fine quality of the snow in 
the far north, these shoes are built in 
lengths from eight to twelve feet. The 
frames, as shown in Fig. 8, run almost 
parallel with a sudden pointed or 
rounded nose, and a very gradual 
merging at the tail. The webbing is 
caribou or moose and very finely 
woven. The tips are acutely bowed 
and resemble skiis. On account of 
their great length, which requires ab- 
solute control, I recommend the use of 
the Montagnais hitch. 

A shoe which is really a “cross” be- 
tween a “Bearpaw” and a “pumpkin 
seed” is known in the woods as a 
“Beaver tail,’ Fig. 3, so named be- 
cause of its decided resemblance to 
the rear appendage of that little 
worker. It is common in the north- 
eastern States, though seldom seen in 
Canada. Shaped like a paddle, the 
blunt nose and long tail makes walk- 
ing veritably seem like paddling along, 
as it does not drag as gracefully as 
do the longer shoes, while at the same 
time it can not be picked up at each 
step as in the case of the “Bearpaw.” 

The “Norwegian” (Fig. 6) is more 
or less a medium between the “Beaver- 
tail” and the “pumpkin-seed” and is 
a rather popular model, generally web- 
bed with caribou thongs. 


In my experience I have found it 
an absolute fact that all amateurs will 
avoid the raw-hide or lampwick lac- 
ings and choose the heavier more sub- 
stantial looking sandal. In the matter 
of raw-hide lacing, it is truly “begin- 
ner’s luck” that stears them away, for 
it is absolutely impossible to prevent, 
by application of oil or water-proofing 
preparations, the cracking and break- 
ing of such lacings, generally at a 
very inconvenient time. The “Mon- 
tagnais” hitch, however, is in reality 
the only hitch which has only to be 
tied once during the entire winter. 
Adjusted when you first put the shoes 
on in early winter, you need not touch 
the lacing again, for to put the 
“shoes” on, you merely slip your foot 
into the loop, facing the tail as the 
Shoes lies in the snow, and turning to 
the left or right, with bended knee, 
you twist your toe under the toe piece 
and the shoe is on. While putting on 
the “right” shoe, stand on it with your 
left foot to steady it and visa versa. 
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Powder residue, metallic 
fouling and rust in gun or 
rifle barrels take the joy out 
of any man’s shooting. But 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


most men now know that they 
can be eliminated with 
HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT NO. 9 
Used for years by gun and 
rifle experts to keep their guns 
clean, long lived and straight 
shooting. Use it before, on 
and after every hunting trip. 
Your sports store has it. 
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and booklet on gun cleaning. 
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I have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am satisfied to 
rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
comprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 
built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
living or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 
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NEW METHOD 


GUNBLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Enough to Finish 
5 Guns $1.00 
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New Method Gun Bluing 
Company 
Dept. F. Bradford, Pa. 
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Ladies’ Sheepskin Slippers.... 
Parcel Post Prepaid 
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go better 


With the “Montagnias” hitch the 
control is perfect. If by chance you 
should fall in deep snow, you will not 
need to squirm and twist, burying 
yourself deeper all the time, in an ef- 
fort to get your feet near enough to 
your hands so as to tussle with a 
frozen knot. Simply slip your toe out 
of the toe cap and kick the shoe off, 
work it under you and you have a pur- 
chase to enable you to right yourself. 


Men with snowshoes on generally 
fall head first, burying their hands 
and arms deep under them. Often 
they fall on the flat of their backs. In 
either case, if the snow is deep, they 
find themselves utterly powerless to 
right themselves and the danger of 
freezing to death is a grave one, as 
the tales of the forests will attest. 


The “Montagnais” hitch consists of 
two distinct pieces of lampwick. One 
is 18 inches long and one 68 inches 
long. The former, as shown in Fig b, 
is permanently attached as a toe piece. 
To do this, place your toe in the proper 
position and inserting the lacing 
through the webbing on each side, pull 
it until it is slightly too tight for com- 
fort, this to allow for stretching when 
first used. Interweave both sides with 
the webbing and the first move is com- 
pleted. Now take the 68-inch piece 
and insert each end under the toe 
piece, down through the hole in the 
webbing at the base of the toe “break,” 
Fig. c, and draw the lace tight over 
your heel. Then take the left piece 
in the right hand, draw it under the 
toe piece and over your toe diagonally. 
The piece in your right hand is drawn 
left, diagonally over the toe piece and 
under the left hand piece as it lays 
across your toe, Fig d. Now take 
both pieces in both hands, pull them 
tight, pass them over the lace that 
runs along the side of your foot, then 
under forward and pull both tight 
again and toward your toe, Fig e. 
Next you double both pieces backward, 
and tie a staunch knot over your heel. 
The hitch is then completed and is the 
same on either shoe. You will agree 
that it is the best hitch there is. 


The sandal is self-explainable in Fig. 
a, and as there is very little strain, 
rawhide with a buckle may be used, 
though an extra pair of straps, some 
rivets, etc., should be in your kit bag. 


Never attempt to wear moccasin 
packs (those with heels) as they will 
sooner or later cut your webbing or 
result in a sprained ankle. Soft dry 
tanned moccasins should be worn dur- 
ing the months of dry snow, while in 
the thaw season the oil-tanned moc- 
casins are necessary. Your kit bag 
should always contain extra lampwick 
and raw-hide lacing in case by acci- 
dent, you cut your webbing or lacing 
while using an axe. 


Never bring your shoes indoors dur. 
ing the winter. Provide a peg on the 
outside wall of your cabin near the door 
and as you enter camp, brush the loose 
snow off them with a broom. The 
heat from inside will be sufficient to 
melt the remainder during the night. 
If, while on the trail, ice “balls” form 
under the foot, simply knock the 
frame of the “shoe” several times with 
your gun stock or axe handle and they 
will fall off. 

At the end of the winter, when the 
thaw has rendered the “shoes” no 
longer necessary, sandpaper the 
frames well, brush the webbing with 
a hard wire brush, place the shoes in 
a warm dry place and when they have 
thoroughly tightened from evapora- 
tion of moisture, shellac them well two 
or three times, hang them over your 
fireplace and the next winter will find 
them in perfect condition and again 
ready for use. 

If well kept, like everything else, 
you will get perfect satisfaction out 
of them and they will serve you two 
or three winters. Finally I want to 
advise those of you who will take long 
trips, to dress lightly, for snowshoeing 
is an excellent heat-producing sport. 
Also do not fail to provide yourself 
with smoked glasses, for the glare of 
the sun is very severe on the eyes, 
which, being constantly on the trail 
ahead, are subjected to long hours of 
strain without them. 

Those of you who follow these com- 
ments before starting out on your 
varied trails this winter, will not go 
far wrong, for though ’tis an old say- 
ing that “experience teaches,” it’s a 
wise snow-shoer who profits by the 
other fellow’s falls. 


Cousin Joe DeLuc 
In the February Number 


is a humorous duck story, ad- 
mirably told in French-Cana- 
dian dialect. Frank Rourke, 
the author, has hunted ducks 
throughout the west, and he 
has many tales of duck blind 
and marsh land. They will 
appear from time to time in 
the pages of FOREST AND 
STREAM. 
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THE RETURN OF THE 
FREE RIFLE 


(Continued from page 15) 


As the pro-rata cost of a good rifle 
is only a small part of the annual ex- 
pense of rifle shooting to most people, 
it is indeed good news to hear that at 
last a larger percentage of our rifle 
competitions are being designed to al- 
low the real rifle crank to shoot the 
weapon he prefers and, therefore, to 
shoot successfully, satisfactorily, and 
in comfort. 


Previous to 1910 or thereabouts, free 
rifle shooting was the most popular 
rifle shooting in this country. Most of 
the shooting was offhand, and what lit- 
tle free rifle shooting was done from 
other positions was usually rest shoot- 
ing by a group of men who obtained 
considerably more enjoyment from se- 
curing exceptionally small groups than 
from engaging in offhand competitions. 

Most of the principal free rifle 
matches, or as they were then called, 
Schuetzen rifle matches, were held at 
Walnut Hill, Mass.; Schuetzen Park, 
Philadelphia; Glendale Park, Glendale, 
L. Ey _B..: ¥:¢ Union Bil, NN. 43 
Schuetzen Park, Greenville, N. J.; 
Shell Mound, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Charleston, S. 
C., and Chicago. 

The names of F. C. Ross, W. G. Hud- 
son, Mike Dorrler, Matt Gindele, H. M. 
Pope, D. W. King, among the offhand 
shots; and Rabbeth, Chase, Kelley, 
Rowland, Mrs. Partridge, Willard and 
others among the rest shooters, were 
just as well known as Stokes, Neuss- 
lein, Osborne, or Fisher are known as 
free rifle shots to-day. They were not 
only as well-known among riflemen, 
but were far better known to the gen- 
eral public because in those days rifle 
shooting received about the same pro- 
portion of publicity in the daily news- 
papers as is now given to prize fight- 
ing and golf. 

The free rifles either of the period 
between 1895 and 1910, or of to-day, 
were of much the same general build. 
The usual weight is between 11 and 14 
pounds with an average of about 12 
pounds. The single-shot rifles used for 
offhand shooting at 200 yards by the 
Schuetzen shooters usually were fitted 
with 30-inch barrels. Most of our pres- 
ent Springfield heavy match rifles are 
fitted with 24-inch barrels, but the 
over-all length of the two types are al- 
most exactly the same as the action 
part of the Springfield is much longer 
than the action section of most of the 
single shots. 

There is a growing tendency, how- 
ever, to use bolt action free rifles with 
barrels longer than 24 inches. ‘The ad- 
dition of each extra inch of barrel 
length between 24 and 30 inches, adds 
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De Forest 


No matter how far away you may hike, 
paddle, or tour, you take the world with 
you if there’s a De Forest Radiophone in 
your pack. 

After the dishes are washed up and the 
pipes are alight, set it down outside your 
tent—its batteries are all inside the box 
and you need no antenna—turn on your 
De Forest tubes, and bring in the broad- 
cast of the entire Continent. 


Through storm and wind, on sea and 
on shore, De Forest Radiophones work. 
Campers, travelers and hikers can’t afford 
to take any chances —they rely on De 
Forest, the most famous name in radio. 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 


Dept. F.A.5 Jersey City, N. J. 
F R E E RADIO 


CATALOGS 


Send us your name and address and we will send 
you the new De Forest Catalog with full details 
and prices on sets, audions, and parts. 


ITHACA WINS 


MARTIN JOHNSON, World Famous 
African Big-game Hunter and Pho- 
tographer uses “‘Ithaca’’ Guns. 
The illustration shows him with his 
head gun carrier, in the African big- 
game country. 
Mr. Johnson says:— 
‘We meet 
people in 
Africa with 
wonderful 
Shotguns, 
butwithour 
Number 4 
‘Ithaca’ we 
can turn up 
our noses 
at them 
all.” 
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De Forest D-10 Reflex Radiophone—a eross- 
continent indoor loop 4-tube set, using either 
storage batteries or self-contained oy cells. 
Price $150.00, plus aaa 6% in terri- 
tories west of the Rocki 


Boys, Learn Taxidermy 


rnobby. Great sport? and lots of 
Earn money in Spare 


You can do 


book — 
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animals, beh — 
Write today! 


Let us help you select books for you and your sportsmen friends. 


Send for our Sportsmen’s Book Catalog. 


It is free! 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
221 W. 57th St, N. Y. City 
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" When Good 


Sportsmen 
Get together, you'll 
always find enthusiastic 


BAKER GUN owners. 


Generation after generation 
for more than 50 years, have 
been shooting BAKER Guns 
—they have stood every test 
of strain and never shoot 
loose! 

Ask the nearest BAKER 

Agent—get the “feel” of 

a REAL BAKER, that fits 

your individual require- 

ments. 

Catalog FREE on Request 


BAKER GUN CO. 
253 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


pea 


Are being used for 
HUNTING, FISHING 
AND BY 


ALL SPORTSMEN 
$3.60 


per pair 


JOIDA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
49 E. HOUSTON ST. 
Dept. F., New York City 


a. 
WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes ond 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
icks, at traps. Automatically shows how to 


* clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 

20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, 
intuiing booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork 
(9) 3257 FRONTIER SPECIAL 
Ns alma die 
/ RAND new blue steel, 6-shot, famous 
Birrontisr Special « iarhest te bande 
from Spain, the equa pmportes 


and specially priced for linite time to ad ‘add 
customers. 
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Money back promptly if 
CONSUMERS ct co. t Dept. AIGG, 1265 Broadway, N.Y,_ 
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approximately 25-foot seconds to the 
velocity of the bullet without adding 
practically anything at all to the breech 
pressure, strain on the bullet jacket, 
recoil or report. In fact, the added 
length of barrel and added weight 
ahead reduces the report, recoil, and 
flinching, and adds to the accuracy of 
holding and therefore the grouping; 
gives better wind-bucking qualities to 
the bullet, adds accuracy and ease to 
the sighting with metallic sights, and 
if the barrel is properly tapered adds 
considerably to the balance and ap- 
pearance of the weapon. 

The only defect is that a longer bar- 
rel is a trifle more trouble to clean, 
both because it is longer and because it 
will metal foul more toward the muz- 
zle. Metal fouling, however, is no 
longer very troublesome, with most 
types of match ammunition. 

Free rifle shooting at 300 meters or 
at 200 or 300 yards is a sport that is 
available to those who live in many lo- 
calities where a military rifle range of 
600 to 1,000 yards cannot be secured or 
cannot be maintained. It is far easier 
to obtain a plot of ground that is 350 
yards long and suitable for use as a 
high power rifle range than one of 
twice or three times that length. In 
fact, half a dozen or a dozen such sites 
are available in the East to every long 
range site, and this is a factor that 
should not be overlooked by those who 
are up against it for a military range, 
who are not satisfied with nothing but 
small-bore shooting, and who are look- 
ing for some kind of high-power rifle 
shooting. The free rifle range is the 
answer. Such a place can be secured 
close to cities, in most places where the 
country is hilly, and without going 
twenty or thirty miles away from 
town. 

Free rifle international matches are 
now an annual event. Free rifle 
matches at the National Matches are 
now, and undoubtedly will continue to 
be, an annual event. We have a large 
number of men who like to shoot off- 
hand, and who can shoot well offhand 
with a little practice but who do not 
and never did care especially for prone 
shooting. The free rifle game is par- 
ticularly adapted to these men. 

Any sporting rifle will do to begin 
with, including the .22’s, until a real 
free rifle is obtained. The only neces- 
sary change is to use a military instead 
of a free rifle target, so that the scores 
will not run too low. 

Another advantage of free rifle shoot- 
ing is that there are less than fifty 
really expert free rifle shots in the 
United States. It is, therefore, much 
easier to gain individual recognition as 
a good free rifle shot than as a good 
rifle shot in other branches of the sport 
because there are several hundred ac- 
knowledged experts among small-bore 


riflemen and several thousand experts 
among the military riflemen. 

The free rifle shot who is good now 
gets in on the ground floor and makes 
his reputation while the making is 


LIFE ON A HOMESTEAD 


(Continued from page 11) 


since. After getting so I could stand 
again I soon had a fire going and sup- 
per cooking. After supper I gathered 
wood and birch bark for the night. 
Since that experience with the wolves 
I never fail to have birch bark on hand 
when camping so as to be able to start 
a quick fire if necessary. I have 
learned by experience -that nearly all 
wild animals are afraid of fire. The 
next morning, at sun up, I was on my 
way home again. That night I reached 
my cabin tired, footsore and lame, but 
glad to be home. After a day’s rest I 
went to work to finish my cabin. In 
about a week I had a roof of split 
shakes on and a floor of small poles 
and the cracks plastered with mud, so 
I had quite a cozy home., Then I started 
for Tower for more supplies. I also 
bought a small sheet iron heater and a 
few panes of glass for windows. I 
broke the glass on the way back, so I 
got along with a hole in the wall for 
a window that winter. When within 
about one mile of home I came across 
a fresh moose track, but it being nearly 
night I didn’t attempt to follow the 
track. Next morning, bright and early, 
I was on the old fellow’s track. I 
wanted that moose for my winter’s sup- 
ply of meat. I followed his trail very 
carefully and quietly. There was about 
two inches of snow, so it was quite 
easy to follow his track. About nine 
A. M. I found the place where he had 
bedded down the night before, and it 
was still warm. I knew the old fellow 
couldn’t be very far ahead of me. About 
two P. M.I came in sight of him on the 
edge of a balsam thicket. He was 
standing with his hindquarters toward 
me. I waited for him to change his 
position so I could get a better shot at 
him as I wanted to make a sure shot. 
A wounded moose will go a long ways, 
and I wanted that moose and wanted 
him real bad, so I had to be careful. 
At last he turned his head a little and 
I let go. He made one bound and was 
out of sight in the thicket. He was 
bleeding so badly I had no trouble in 
following him, although he led me 
through swamp and over hills and 
rocks. ‘About four P. M. I came in 
sight of the old fellow standing at the 
foot of a hill with his head hanging 
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down and his nose resting on the 
ground. I sneaked up within about 
thirty yards of him, and all of a 
sudden he raised his head and made 
straight towards me with his big horns 
and his hair standing on end. His big 
nostrils were red and he looked quite 
dangerous. I didn’t know whether to 
stand my ground or go up a tree, but I 
opened fire on the old boy and pumped 
lead into him as lively as I knew how. 
When within about fifteen feet of me 
I shot him between the eyes and he 
went down dead. I felt sorry for the 
poor old fellow after the game fight he 
put up. If I am any judge, I will say 
that moose weighed between eight and 
nine hundred pounds. After dressing 
him I took the hindquarters and. started 
home. They were so heavy:that I made 
slow progress. It happened‘ to be a 
bright moonlight night, so I had but 
little trouble in finding my’ way back 
to the cabin. In the morning I started 
out to get the hide and some more of 
the meat. When I arrived at the spot 
where I left the carcass, the wolves had 
been there ahead of me. There was no 
meat left—nothing but the bones. The 
hide wasn’t damaged any solI put it in 
my pack-sack and made a detour to- 
ward home. When within about one 
mile of home I came to a sort of open 
spruce swamp about one-fourth of a 
mile wide. On looking across it I saw 
something coming toward me. At first 
I thought it was a moose, but as it 
came closer I could see that it wasn’t, 
for a moose travels with swinging gait 
like a horse pacing. This beast trav- 
eled more like a deer. I stepped be- 
hind a small spruce tree and, when he 
got within about twenty yards of me, 
I fired, and got him square between the 
eyes. He fell in his tracks without a 
struggle. I found out later that this 
animal was a caribou. After dressing 
him, I hung the two hides up in a tree, 
took the hindquarters and left for 
home. On my way home it began to 
snow quite hard, and it kept snowing 
for three days. When it finally stopped 
there were three feet of snow on the 
level. I was well supplied with food 
for the winter so I had nothing to 
worry about. About three days later 
I started to bring in the hides and 
more meat, but I had a hard time to 
find the place. After wandering around 
for some time I located the hides in 
the tree, so I took some more meat with 
the pelts and made my way home. I 
was very tired from wading through 
the deep snow, but I was happy and 
contented to know that I had plenty of 
meat for the winter. After that I 
busied myself by tanning the two hides 
and making a pair of snowshoes. For 
four months I never once saw a human 
being, and all the company I had the 
whole winter was that of two red squir- 
rels that hung around the cabin. They 
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Resort Manager Wanted 


to take charge of a year-round pleasure -re- 
sort located in the picturesque mountain 
country of the Southwest, at an altitude of 
2300 feet above sea level, where fishing, 
bathing, tennis, hunting, horseback riding 
and other wholesome activities irresistibly 
invite life in the open. The commercial pos- 
sibilities of the mineral water alone offer 
an unrivaled opportunity for enormous re- 
turns. The man we are looking for must 
have managerial ability as well as being a 
good organizer. We prefer a married man 
over 35. An investment of $25,000 is re- 
quired, which will be fully protected by a 
first lien on unincumbered property. of sev- 
eral times the value. The man we select 
will have control of his own money as well 
as that of the present stockholders. This 
opportanity is one in a lifetime for a man 
who is looking for a safe, sound investment 
and remunerative employment in an ideal 
environment away from the noise and strife 
of the city.’ Address with full particulars 
regarding ability and responsibility to WM. 
M. AIKMAN, INC., 149 Broadway, New 
York City, or Moore Building, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway is exceeding! 
All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


all kinds of Fish and Game. 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and huntin 
Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 















CONDADO 


“The finest hotel in the 


\ the modern vessels of the Porto Rico Line. 









anderbilt 


SAN JUAN. Porto Rico 


WEsT INDIES 


ITUATED in the most fascinating 

spot in all Porto Rico—between 
the broad Atlantic and Condado Bay 
—at San Juan. Under same manage- 
ment as the Vanderbilt Hotel, New 
York. And of course. Vanderbilt Ser- 
vice prevails. American Plan and 
reasonable rates, combined with all 
modern luxuries. [Excellent golf 
course, tennis, surf bathing, motor- 
ing, and all outdoor sports. 


COAMO SPRINGS, HOTEL AND BATHS, 
famous for their curative and medicinal 
waters, under same management. 
Direct steamer service from New York via 
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Write for booklet. For hotel reservations address 
THE VANDERBILT HOTEL, New York 
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Belle Isle Plantation a Southern Winter Home 


For Sale, Lease or visiting Sportsmen. On Winyah Bay, 
five miles from Georgetown, S. C., reached by land or 
water. One of the most picturesque plantations on the 
Carolina Coast, five thousand three hundred acres 
(5,800). Great live oaks hung with Spanish moss, an 
avenue of Japonicas, Azaleas and Yellow Jessamine. 
Some of the best hunting in the Santee River section 
for Deer, Turkey, Ducks, Quail, and other small game. 
Accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen. For full 
particulars address F. E. JOHNSTONE, P. 0. Box 533, 
Georgetown, South Carolina. 





TWIN BROOK GAME FARM 


OFFERS 
Trained Decoys and Callers for Sportsmen. 
Pheasants and Partridge for Game Preserves. 
Fifty. species of Pheasants, Ducks, Geese, 
Peafowl and Swan for the estate and park. 


Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed, 


0. W. HOLTON, Owner, Box 434, Middletown,N. J. 





FLY TYING 


LROD & LURE 
Making Materials and Supplies 


Roosevelt, New York 





Catalog 
Free 


J. A. WILLMARTH, 





A Country of Fish and Game 

A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 

rich in 


can be secured and with 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Newfoundland Government Railway 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 





Riflemen: Do not miss “The Return of the Free Rifle’ on page 15. 
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FURNESS 


LINE 


(Bermuda Gov’t’s Official Contract Steamers) | 


BERMUDA 
Playground of Eternal Springtime 


(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 Days from New York 

AI _ Sailings Twice Weekly 
\ From N. Y., Wed. & Sat. 
Landing passengers di- 
sf rectly at Hamilton Dock, 
C iy avoiding delay and in- 
convenience of transfer 
by tender. Tickets good 
on either Steamer, in- 


suring unequalled express service via Pa- 
latial Twin-screw Oil-burning Steamers. 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
S. S. “Fort St. George” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 


No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports 

including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bath- 

ing, Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, 
Driving, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL St. Georges, Bermada 
Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, 
Golf, Magnificent Tiled Swimming Pool 


West Indies Cruises 
Delightful cruises to the Gems of the 
Carribbean Sea. Sailings every 14 

Days. 





For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel or West Indies write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 


or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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HOTEL FRANKLIN 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
500 feet from Beach and Steel 
Pier 


Cafeteria attached. 


WGI 


European Plan. 
Send for Booklet 

BELL & COPE, Owners and Props. 

Also operating HOTEL MORTON 


opposite. 
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ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway 
ai 
109-113 W. 45th St. 
MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN 
TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 
“Sunshine in Every Room”’ 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 
40 theatres, all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. 
2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ 
lines. 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 
Terminals. 
Send Postal for Rate and Booklet 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 


roads, surface cars, bust 
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had become quite tame. It is wonder- 
ful what a lot. of company two little 
squirrels can be to a fellow. ly for 
those two little fellows I believe I 
should have forgotten how to talk. 
That spring, about the middle of April, 
the snow was pretty well gone, so I 
took my rifle and took a stroll into the 
woods. After going about one mile, I 
ran across a bear track which I fol- 
lowed to a small swamp. About a mile 
away I found her den in an old up- 
turned cedar. I cut a small sapling 
and tried to poke her out of the den. I 
had quite a time getting her to come 
out. She made quite a fuss about it, 
but I kept at it. Finally she stuck her 
Hiead out and I shot her. After drag- 
ging her out, I crawled into the den 
and found two cubs about two or three 
weeks old. I took them home and next 
morning I went back and took the old 
bear’s hide and put it in the corner of 
the cabin. The two little cubs used to 
coddle up to it and be quite contented. 
I fed them on broth from moose meat 
and condensed milk, and they did quite 
well on that kind of diet. They were a 
lot of company to me, but after about 
three weeks one of them took sick and 
died. The other one grew quite fast, 
and by fall he was some bear. He was 
a lot of bother, however, for when- 
ever I left home for any length of time 
I was obliged to take him along. At 
first it was quite hard to get him to 
follow me, but later on he got so used 
to it that he wasn’t very much trouble. 

During the summer I concluded to 
look up a canoe route to Tower. It 
took me two weeks by this water route. 
The distance from my cabin to Tower 
was about one hundred miles. I had 
eleven portages to make around falls 
and rapids that were too rough for a 
birch bark canoe. I took the bear along 
on this trip and he seemed to enjoy 
canoeing. On the third day of this 
trip I came to an Indian village on the 
shore of Sand Point Lake. As I left 
the canoe with the bear close to my 
heels, some Indian dogs spied the bear 
and made for him. There was no es- 
cape for the bear. But I want to tell 
you that he made the dogs’ hair fly 
pretty lively for a time. With the help 
of about a dozen Indian boys I man- 
aged to drive the dogs off. After ar- 
riving at Tower I met a man that 
wanted to buy the bear, so after dick- 
ering a while I let him have the bear 
for fifty-five dollars. For a few days 
I missed him very much. On my way 
home I undertook to run a rapids on 
Vermillion River; I capsized and nearly 
drowned. Having lost all my provi- 
sions, I had to return to Tower for a 
new supply. Still, I enjoyed that trip 
and made many more after that. The 
lakes and rivers were very pretty, and 
fish and game of all kinds were plenti- 
ful. 


After reaching home I rested up for 
about a week. Then one morning | 
made up a light pack and started ont 
for Ash River Falls, a distance of 
about six miles. I wanted to do a little 
fishing and exploring. When I reachej 
the falls I found an Indian there fish. 
ing. We fished and visited all that 
day. He could talk quite a bit of Eng. 
lish and was real interesting, so |] 
camped with him that night. He also 
had his wife and little boy of three 
years of age with him. I surely en. 
joyed their company. They seemed dif. 
ferent than other Indians that I had 
met. They were quite clean and tidy, 
The next morning I left for home with 
a nice string of fish. Upon arriving, | 
found my cabin had been broken into 
and everything I had, except the stove, 
had been taken. All my food, clothes, 
rifle and blankets. All I had left were 
the clothes I had on and the one blanket 
I had with me—and sixty miles from 
any town and only fish to eat. I surely 
was out of humor. I looked around 
for tracks and at last found Indian 
tracks. I made up my mind that they 
had been up Squaw Creek and had run 
onto my trail leading from the creek to 
my cabin. I struck out for the creek, 
thinking I might overtake the thieves, 
When I got to the creek I found their 
canoe pulled up on shore, so I took the 
canoe and poked it back a short dis- 
tance from the creek. I waited until 
dark, but no one showed up. I went 
back to the cabin and put in the night 
the best I could and wondering whether 
to go overland to Tower or by water. 
I concluded to go by water. I had a 
birch bark canoe of my own, but I took 
the one I had found at the creek and 
started out without a bite of food and 
no gun. Just imagine yourself in my 
place and see how you feel. After 
paddling from sunrise until three P. 
M., I saw an Indian tepee on the 
shore. .I paddled over and, to my sur- 
prise, found my friend with whom I 
had camped at Ash River Falls. I told 
him my story and he gave me food 
enough to last me. He begged me to 
stay overnight with him, but it be 
ing nearly afternoon, I concluded to 
go on my way. As I left, he walked 
to the river bank with me and, when 
he saw the canoe, he said: “My canoe.” 
He told me that he had lent that canoe 
to two Indians from Fort Francis and 
they had not returned it. 

I made the trip without any trouble 
and brought back a good supply of 
provisions and blankets and a Marlin 
rifle. 

That fall I made a trip to Fort 
Francis, Manitoba. At Kittle Falls, I 
saw an Indian tepee on the Manitcba 
side. I paddled over to make some in- 
quiries in regard to the route. As I 
approached, an Indian with a rifle on 
his shoulder came from the woods back 
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of the tepee. When we met, he put the 


gun on the ground and leaned on it. 
I saw right away it was my gun, so I 
said: “Nice gun.” At the same time 
I took the gun as though to look at it. 
Then I asked him where he got it. He 
said he bought it at the St. Francis 
it of Eng. store. I said, “You are a d liar. 
ing, so [pit is my gun, and you stole it from my 

He also house.” He put up quite a bluff, and 

of thregl made up my mind that his bluff 
urely en.gwouldn’t go, so I hung onto the gun 
emed dif.fand so did he. I “rapped” him one on 
iat I had&#the jaw and he went down on his back. 
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dreamy, mystic grandeur that once was 
imperial Spain. I/t’s here now in Porto Rico, 
the “Island of Enchantment” — delightful, 
different, rejuvenating. 
Make this famous voyage aboard one of 


the large Porto Rico Line express ships 
especially built for tropical service. Spacious 
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REYNARD OF THE 
GRAY CLOAK 


(Continucd from page 10) 


hunter of bird life, nosing out nest- 
lings and helpless fledglings. It de- 
stroys chipmunks, squirrels, rabbits, 
and small game of all kinds, including 
great numbers of grouse, woodcock, 
and quail. Any gun club interested in 
planting pheasants can prove this. 
Witness the record of birds planted and 
the few adult cocks shot each fall. And 
not only this, having little fear of man, 
the gray brother is also more destruc- 
tive to farm poultry of all kinds. 

The toll out of my flock one summer 
was eighty-six hens and I don’t know 
how many small chicks. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 
few, if any, gray foxes in this part of 
New York state. There were more fox 
hunters than now, and nota single gray 
fox was reported. I well remember the 
first one I got. Many an old fox hunter 
thought it might be the famous silver- 
gray animal they had long hoped to 
shoot. But I had peeked into books 
and knew better. Soon after that the 
grays began to come. But it is a sig- 
nificant fact that they did not begin to 
appear here until the forests were 
about cut off, until the cut-over land 
had grown thick with brush and bram- 
bles. Gradually they increased and 
spread until they now fairly overrun 
this county and adjacent counties. 
And, with their coming, the abundance 
of small game began to disappear. I 
can remember when even market hunt- 
ers, often shooting 400 brace each in 
a season, did not make serious inroads 
on our grouse. But the gray fox has 
already threatened the family with ex- 
tinction. The grouse and the gray fox 
cannot both dwell in the same thicket. 
A nocturnal hunter in brush and open 
fields, it has also wiped out the quail 
here. A dweller of swamps, it has 
driven out the native woodcock. At 
home in the briary bush it has about 
accounted for the cotton tails. It has 
also wrought havoc with our small 
birds, such as the meadow lark, ground 
sparrows, oven bird, bobolink and other 
birds that nest on the ground. 

Game clubs all through this section 
of the state, trying to preserve and 
propagate small game, are making it 
hot for their assemblymen to get a 
good fat’ bounty for this rascal. 

In this part of New York there seem 
to be two families of the grays—a 
smaller animal which has migrated up 
from Jersey, and the larger gray from 
New England. This southern animal 
is not larger than a good-sized cat, 
and it looks and acts a great deal like 
pussy when it is hunting in the brush. 
Perhaps the two gray families readily 


cross. I do not know. Nobody does, 
Some even dispute that there are two 
families here. But there are a few oj 
the big grays left. One flashed acrog 
an opening in the pheasant cover ahead 
of me last fall during a drive. An. 
other raced ahead of my car in the 
road one dark night. But the brood of 
little grays is ever on the increase. 

Just what we hunters are going t 
do about it we don’t know, except that, 
some way or other, we are going to 
make it worth while for the farmer 
boy to hunt gray foxes. Gun clubs 
have put it squarely up to the Conser- 
vation Commission. If the state or 
someone doesn’t put a good bounty on 
gray fox scalps soon, there won’t be 
any small game to conserve. It is silly 
to make close seasons just to fatten 
little foxes. It is sillier yet to plant 
pheasants to make a vulpine holiday. 

But what can you.do with a wild 
animal that so readily adapts itself to 
any home? Drive a pair of gray foxes 
into a large swamp and they will con- 
sider the place ideal, no doubt brag- 
ging of its seclusion and safety and 
not even mention the dampness. They 
will nest in hollow trees, stumps or 
even a good dry bog in the swale. They 
tell me it is just as happy in the desert 
regions of the Southwest, where it 
doesn’t get its feet wet once a year. 
Here it seems to like the limestone 
cliffs, with their innumerable crevices 
and tumbled rock slides. But in other 
sections of the county, where there is 
no lime rock, it is just as much at 
home. Should neither tree nor rock crev- 
ice be available, Mrs. Fox will set up 
housekeeping in an enlarged woodchuck 
hole or an old red fox den. Stone 
walls will serve in a pinch, and for 
summer use what could be better than 
a good “nest” in a briar patch handy 
to the rabbit hunting under the moon? 

As with all other foxes, the newly 
born cubs of the gray are blind and 
helpless. They consist of natural in- 
stincts and native cunning, with a few 
highly developed physical senses all 
wrapped up in mewing, blackish wool. 
Father and mother fox are very de- 
voted to their children. They ever 
stand between them and any danger, 
play with them, teach them the ways 
of the fox and feed them mighty well 
too! 

Not including the tall stories told by 
all professional fox hunters, much that 
is both interesting and authentic has 
been recorded about the cunning of the 
red fox. But, as any old fox hound 
would tell, if he could talk, one big gray 
fox has more stunts in his trick bag 
than half a dozen of its red cousins. 
Most any fox hunter can tell when his 
dogs have jumped a gray fox. Anyone 
in the vicinity can also tell when it is 
a gray fox by listening to the fox 
hunter! Often you can hear him yell- 
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ing to the puzzled dogs to “leave that 
varmint be” until his voice echoes from 
peak to peak in the wintery air. They 
don’t like to have their dogs “fooling 
their time away” with a gray fox. It 
is not unusual for dogs to run a red fox 
all day; but no one ever heard of a 
gray fox condescending to amuse a 
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this fox several times at his, or her, 
hen killing. 

Before that summer, I used to think 
I knew something about traps and 
trapping. In my conceit, I even offered 
farm boys advice and instructions on 
trapping. I know better now. If you 
should ask me how to trap a gray fox, 
I would have to confess that I don’t 
know. I tried all the tricks I knew, or 
ever heard about, but Gray Fox sprang 
my traps, stole the bait’ and enjoyed 
the game. 

At last, in desperation, I tried poison 
and they troubled me no more. Poison 
is never used here, so their education 
along this line was weak. Perhaps a 
liberal use of it would, as among the 
western coyotes, soon make this ineffec- 
tive also. 

If this animal killed only what it 
could eat, it wouldn’t be so bad, but bad 
enough. But I have followed their noc- 
turnal hunting trails in the snow and, 
when food was plentiful, the evidence 
showed that they killed for the pure 
fun of it, leaving the dead bird or ani- 
mal in the snow. One that jumped in 
my chicken yard killed twelve big hens 
before being frightened away. The lust 
for killing is always present, although 
this fox eats a great deal of small fruit. 
It likes berries of all kinds. In Lower 
California, it visits the date palms for 
the fallen fruit. It eats wild plums, 
persimmons, pears, apples—anything in 
the line of fruit. In the winter here in 
New York, it haunts the orchards for 
rotten apples, even digging down 
through the snow for them. 


No need to worry about Gray Fox 
going hungry in the most severe win- 
ters. As soon as the crust will bear his 
weight, he visits the nearest farmhouse 
or village, raiding even the suburban 
sections of cities, where they pick up 
everything they can find, from aban- 
doned dog bones to the contents of the 
garbage can. The way this animal has 
adapted itself to civilization and the 
presence of its enemy, man, accounts in 
no small way for its rapidly extending 
range and increasing numbers. 


Game clubs throughout the East are 
convinced that unless the little gray 
killer is reduced in numbers, our small 
game is doomed. Where a professional 
gamekeeper and “varmint extermina- 
tor” cannot be hired by the year to 
clean the covers, the next best thing is 
to make it worth the while of profes- 
sional fox hunters and trappers to kill 
the gray fox. Ordinarily, the feminine 
demand for furs is sufficient to exter- 
minate any wild animals, but the gray 
fox is not in demand. 

This can be counteracted by paying 
a small bounty for each scalp. Some 
counties in Jersey pay as high as $3 a 
head. This, plus the price for the skin, 
makes it an object for the hunter and 
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trapper to bother with this most elusive 
and cunning animal. 

Guarded by eternal vigilance, by 
sharp eyes, delicate hearing and a keen 
nose, together with a natural inborn 
suspicion of man and his ways, the 
gray fox will grow more numerous 
yearly, unless prompt steps are taken 
to check him. 


E P. DUTTON & COMPANY have 

* published an eighth and revised 
reprint of Small-Boat Sailing by E. F. 
Knight. Mr. Knight has earned a repu- 
tation in yachting circles of being a 
skipper of the most daring character, 
and he has set forth in this volume his 
many years’ experience in the manage. 
ment of the smaller yachts and general 
instructions on sailing and cruising on 
sea and river. 

The work is primarily intended for 
the use of the tyro who is a lover of the 
sea and whose ambition it is to be the 
entire crew of his own little boat and 
not for those who are the possessors of 
fully equipped and luxurious sailing 
vessels. Neither does the author envy 
this latter class of yachtsmen, for he 
tells us in his opening chapter: 
“. . ‘The smaller the vessel, the better 
the sport,’ has long been a maxim of 
mine.” 

One cannot help but feel that the di- 
dactical intent of Mr. Knight’s book is 
nothing more or less than a means to 
an end—a medivm by which to instil in 
the hearts of the amateur skipper a 
wholesome and a““ectionate pride in 
handling and keepin. his craft in a sea- 
manlike manner, an:: above all to incul- 
cate a spontaneous ; :d abiding love of 
the sea. 


Did you ever follow a fox 
trail over wooded hills when 
the earth is covered with a 
blanket of snow? In the 
winter nature is an open 
book—she has no secrets for 
those who understand her 
ways. 

In the February number, 
Edwin Hobson will take us 
into the white uplands, along 
twin fox trails, and in a 
charming manner he will tell 


“‘A Story in White’ 
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packs of our blankets and about 
half of our provisions, caching the 
balance, covered with our inverted 
anoe, well back from the river and 
safe from any possible sudden rise due 
to a freshet. Shouldering our packs 
early on the morning of September 
11th, we left the river and headed 
east through a forest of spruce, fir 
and juniper. The faint time-effaced 
trail was very hard to keep and con- 
stant windfalls, or blow-downs, made 
it impossible not to lose the old line 
frequently, which also often crossed 
open barrens or marshes of increasing 
extent as we progressed, and on the 
far side of which it was difficult to 
pick up the trail again. In places 
the going was good and with reason- 
able spells, or rests, we made fair 
progress, then confronted with a 
tangled mass of windfalls we’d make 
slow work climbing over down timber, 
balancing along fallen trees, often 
several feet from the ground, or strug- 
gling through the slippery and uncer- 
tain footing of some thick alder 
swamp. 

The next morning, Sunday, dawned 
bright and clear, and we decided to 
keep on so as, if possible, to reach the 
hills that evening. By noon, in cross- 
ing an open marsh, we sighted the 
high rolling barrens five or six miles 
ahead of us. 
already turned their moss and low 
bushes a deep crimson, relieved here 
and there by a white patch of last 
night’s snow and by the dark black- 
green of belts of spruce in the hollows. 

Having plenty of time to make the 
distance before dark, we selected a 
sheltered spot on the edge of the 
marsh to boil our kettle and have a 
bite of lunch. We had noticed an in- 
creasing number of tracks in the soft 
ground, including those evidently of 
some heavy deer. The barked and 
broken stems of _ several stunted 
junipers also bore evidence that the 
stags were beginning to “rut” and 
were hardening up their horns for the 
fray. 

Smoking a pipe before starting on 
again we were both taking a comfort- 
able rest.in the dry moss when we 
were startled by a hoarse coughing 
grunt, which put a prompt stop to our 
quiet talk and keyed us up with ex- 
pectancy. Grabbing my rifle and just 
turning in my seat, I peered over some 
low berry bushes and there ‘striding 
leisurely up the middle of the marsh, 
and stopping now and then for a 
mouthful of moss, was a splendid big 
stag, his almost-snow white neck look- 
ing thick and round and supporting a 
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The early frosts had - 
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head crowned with a set of heavy 
branching antlers, the great palmated 
brow tines of which almost reached to 
his nose. His course led him within 
eighty yards of where we were crouch- 
ing, and as he moved slowly along I 
took a careful aim amd almost with 
the report of my rifle heard the unmis- 
takable muffled thud of the bullet as 
it struck the stag. He swerved off and 
ran several yards, stopping among 
some low junipers evidently’ sorely 
wounded. As long as a wounded 
animal is afoot it is, however, best not 
to risk its escape by an unnecessary 
economy of ammunition, so I pumped 
in two more of the heavy 45-90’s be- 
fore he came crashing to the ground. 
Here was luck indeed, for we were 
only now just beginning a _ serious 
campaign after caribou. He had heavy 
well-balanced antlers with thirty-five 
points, so after skinning out and re- 
moving his head we cleaned him and 
hung up the quarters. As the rut was 
only just beginning his meat was in 
excellent condition, not yet having com- 
menced to get strong and rank as does 
that of the stags later on in the season. 

Deciding to return for the head and 
quarters after having a look at our 
hills, we took the liver and tenderloins 
with us and set out on the last five 
miles of our journey in. The ground 
gradually rose as we _ progressed, 
changing from the deep spongy surface 
to the drier, rocky ground covered with 
gray-green moss, lichens and low blue- 
berry bushes now heavy with masses 
of ripe berries. 

Coming out of the last belt of woods 
at about four o’clock, the barren hills 
stretched before us, rising in gradual 
steps to the westward. We just then 
sighted three more caribou which, hav- 
ing winded us, cantered over a knoll 
and were lost to view, and as we 
wished to find a good camping place 
we made no-attempt to come up with 
them. Half a mile farther on we came 
to a slight depression sheltered by 
higher ground to the north, and with 
a sparkling little stream running 
through a grove of spruce. With one 
accord we exclaimed, “There’s our 
camp site,” and hastened into the little 
hollow to get things ready. To lighten 
our packs we had left the tent over 
the provisions at the canoe, but this 
country looked so promising that we 
decided to make our permanent camp 
here for the rest of the trip and to 
build a small but comfortable log 
lean-to, and then go out for the balance 
of our supplies. After collecting fire- 
wood for the night and picking some 
boughs for our bed, we set to work 
cutting logs, but as darkness was com- 
ing on had to defer our building until 
the morrow. 


On the next day we sighted a single 


old stag off by himself. He was mov- 




















Reising Improved .22 Automatic 







An All Round 
Sportsman’s Sidearm 
The Reising .22 automatic doesn’t 
weigh so much as bigger auto- 
matics, yet is a powerful, ac- 
curate and safe weapon, with 
“enough barrel” so that you can hit what 
you aim at-—whether game or target. No 
sportsman’s arsenal is complete without 
this crackerjack small-bore. 


THE IDEAL GUN FOR ALL SPORTS- 
MEN ON TRIPS INTO THE WOODS 


12 shots, .22 long rifle, smokeless, lesmok 
or semi-smokeless; 6%-inch barrel; adjust- 
able sights; perfect balance; weight 31! oz., 
with a man’s size grip. 

ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
Now packed with .extra magazine 
Reising pistol cleaner. 
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Without tools, it’s in 3 pieces 
in 3 seconds. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Direct. 
4 Cents for Booklet, “Is Your Home 
Really Safe.” 
THE REISING MFG. CORP. 
61 Broadway New York 














HEDDON-STANLEY 
PORK RIND: LURE 
Here is a single-hook casting bait that 


has won great favor. Combines the 
lively pork rind action, Heddon's fa- 
mous minnow and the spinner, - Send 
for chart showing game fish in natural 
colors and how to select the right 
Heddon Bait for any condition. 


JAMES Sons SONS 
901 West Street Dowagiac Mich. 


“Bedécen Meade am Well Hod 


Send, 
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Heddon Tackis 








Y FREE GOOK 
G- WHAT BAITS 


Every fisherman should have it. Inter- 
—_ angling hints. Tells what baits 
to use for every kind of fishing. 
Postal gets it! 
souTE BEND BAIT CO. 
0250 we St, South Ind 






American Big Game Hunting 
By T. Roosevelt and G. B. Grinnell 


The editors begin this volume with 
a statement of the aims of the club, 
Then follow a buffalo story, the white 
goat and his country, a day with the 
elk, old times in the Black Hills, big 
game in the Rockies, nights with the 
grizzlies, and Yellowstone Park as a 
game reservation. 


345 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.50 
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On the Palm-Fringed Shore of 
BEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BAY 


Dedicated to the Comfort and Pleasure of a Superior Clientele. 
FIREPROOF. SEASON DECEMBER 15 TO APRIL 
EVERY RECREATION. UNSURPASSED GOLF. BOATING. BATHING. 


Under Personal Management of Henry N. Teague 
Summer Resort, Greylock Hotel, Williamstown, Mass. 





Two West Seventy-second Street 
At the Motor Entrance to 


Central Park 
NEW YORK 


Transient Residential 
Cosmopolite 


Towering above one of the most 
beautiful garden spots of the world 
—Central Park—Hotel Majestic is 
convenient to theatre and shop and 
just beyond the din of traffic. 


The refined atmosphere attracts and 
holds guests of distinction. Wire or. write 
for reservations. 


Copeland Townsend 


SEND TO 217 OCEAN AVE., B’KLYN, N. ¥., FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF THE 


BASS, MASCALONGE, LAKE TROUT, PIKE, PICKEREL iinnows 


ried LOUIS RHEAD NATURE LURES 


THEY FLOAT UPRIGHT JUST LIKE LIFE, LAST FOR YEARS. 
JUST GET ONE FOR A TEST. ALL PRICES, FROM 50c. 1% in. TO 
2.50 5 in. DOUBLE HOOKS. YOU CAN CAST THEM OUT TO FLOAT 


NEAR SURFACE OR SINK NEAR THE BOTTOM. FOR FALL FISHING 


THEY HAVE NO RIVAL IN GETTING LARGE FISH AND GOOD SPORT. 
WE HAVE FROGS, CRAWFISH, CRICKETS, GRASSHOPPERS, HELGRAMITES, ETC. 
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Ducks Go Wild Over Wild Rice! 


Did you get lots of ducks this season? 

=, ee You can bring many more right to the 
p waters and marshes near you by plant- 

ing Wild Rice, Wild Celery, etc. Ex- 

pert advice and information. Write 
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ing slowly across our line, but after 4 
sharp run around the base of a small 
hill we were able to cut him off and, 
though very much blown, I got a good 
shot at him at about 100 yards which, 
striking him just back of the shoulder, 
brought him down. He had a fine head 
though with fewer points than the one 
I had killed the day before. The 
operation of skinning and taking off 
the head used up the rest of the after. 
noon and it was growing dark when we 
got back to camp. 

The next morning we spent in caring 
for the two head skins which, after 
being scraped clean of any flesh, we 
turned inside out, then stuffed with fir 
bows and stretched to dry in the sun 
on the side of our cabin. When thor- 
oughly dried in this manner, i. e., in 
the air and not near a iire, I have 
found that skins keep in the best of 
condition until ready to be turned over 
to the taxidermist. Care should be 
taken to skin out ears and lips well 
so that all parts are exposed, as any 
creases or folds in the skin will fail 
to dry and become tainted, when the 
hair will fall out. 

A visit was made to the ponds we 
had noticed before and I shot two full 
grown beaver whose pelts, already in 
good condition, were stretched on hoops 
made from the stem of an alder. 

As the season advanced, we daily 
saw increasing numbers of caribou and 
during the following week I secured 
two more good stags and missed an- 


Jother big fellow which I shot at in a 


blinding sleet storm. My license per- 
mitted me to take five stags and three 
does, the number allowed being now 
reduced to three stags, and as I had 
already secured four, I resolved to be 
very particular as to number five and 
that nothing short of an old patriarch 
would draw my fire. Early in the 
fourth week of our stay on the hills, we 
decided to kill a young doe for meat 
as the old males were by now far too 
strong and rank to make pleasant food. 
Luck brought just such an animal my 
way about an hour after leaving camp 
one morning, and as the doe was alone 
and a strong wind blowing from her 
in my direction, I didn’t have much 
trouble in stalking and bringing her 
down. We had been hard at work 
skinning and cutting her up and had 
our disagreeable job very nearly fin- 
ished, when Henry, having a_ look 
about, exclaimed, “Good Lord, Sir, look 
at old ‘Big Horns!’” at the same time 
pointing to a hill quite a distance off. 
Right on top of a rocky ridge and 
clearly outlined against a background 
of gray sky, stood the biggest stag we 
had yet seen, with a head crowned by 
a splendid set of antlers. He certainly 
looked the lord of the moor, standing 
up there midst his wild surroundings. 
Of course we temporarily suspended 
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further operations on the doe, and 
though we were some distance from 
the stag, we were really in plain sight 
should he happen to glance in our 
direction. Standing perfectly still, we 
watched him for several moments won- 
dering as to whether we would be able 
to reach any cover as to approach 
unseen, while the old fellow, concluding 
that he liked his commanding lookout, 
turned round once or twice and lay 
down to chew the cud of contentment 
on top of his hill. We, at the same 
moment, sat quietly down to have a 
look at things. The hill must have 
between five and six hundreds yards 
away, and a careful look through the 
glasses showed us that its front broke 
off near the top, in a rough brushy cliff 
which rose some sixty feet above a low 
line of evergreens beneath. Here was 
our opportunity, if we could get under 
the brow of the hill we could easily scale 
the broken cliff and find ourselves right 
on the edge of the.old stag’s boudoir. 

The wind would be a great help as 
it was blowing a gale in our faces and 


would help to deaden any posisble noise ~ 


made by us in our climb. Backing 
quietly off the little marsh on which I’d 
killed the doe, we gained the cover of 
some blasted junipers and moving 
through these made our way into the 
firs at the foot of the cliff. We had 


marked the spot carefully and judged . 


that we must be directly under the hill 
on which we had seen the game. We 
both had on soft moccasins which mate- 
rially aided us in climbing stealthily 
up the almost perpendicular ascent. 
Fissures in the rocks and small ledges 
from which sprouted tough little bushes, 
however, helped us and coming level 
with the top we peeped just over. Not 
twenty feet beyond and partly screened 
by some low brush, we saw a big pair 
of branching antlers. The wind was 
rattling things about so that in addition 
to taking the precaution of holding 
my trigger back so that no click could 
be heard as I cocked my rifle, I raised 
ever so little and lined the sights just 
back of the old fellow’s eye. At such 
a range no one could miss, and so 
pierced fairly through the brain, the 
tld stag never rose to his feet, his 
head suddenly drooping down on his 
heathery bed. 

The horns were heavy and sym- 
metrical, the broadly palmated tines 
bearing upwards of forty points and 
though it was still early in the day 
e had all the work we wanted before 
we got his skin and antlers and the 
doe back to camp. 

As we got well into October, the 
weather became increasingly stormy 
with frequent flurries of snow and 
sleet, so on the twelfth, heavily laden 
with our trophies, we made a start for 
the river which we reached about noon 
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The following morning, with every- 
thing stowed in the canoe, which fairly 
bristled with horns, we dropped down 
river and thence through Deer Lake 
and the Lower Humber, arriving late 
the third ‘evening at Bay of Islands 
and at the end of a most interesting 
and delightful trip. From here, the 
Steamer Harlow took me to Halifax 
where I caught the first train to 
New -York, thus ending over four 
months. of voyaging in the northern 
wilderness. 

Accessibly situated as Newfound- 
land is, both for sportsmen of the 
eastern states or of England, I know 
of no country that for a very econom- 
ical outlay both in time and money 
offers as much in the way of sport 
under the pleasantest conditions and 
in a largely virgin country . 





BELOW THE SNOW LINE 


Those who have a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the localities and who are 
blessed with an innate love of adven- 
turing on the less frequented mountain 
trails in the odd corners of the world, 
will find much of interest and charm in 
Douglas W. Freshfield’s “Below the 
Snow Line,” published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Mr. Freshfield, who is a former 
president of the Alpine Club and the 
Royal Geographical Society, is gifted 
with a style of writing that is at once 
delightful and refreshing. His chatty 
discourses on Corsican scenery with its 
many sublime and exquisite aspects and 
its palms and orange groves; on the 
Kabyle Highlands where the sunny 
fountains of the Atlas roll between 
lanes of pink oleanders; on the aspho- 
dels of Greece and the beech forests of 
Bosnia—these and a host of other mem- 
ories of walks and climbs among the 
lesser ranges of the Old World are por- 
trayed in a manner totally irresistible 
and fascinating. 

More such records of travel from this 
author’s facile pen should find the 
ready demand they merit on the book- 
sellers’ shelves. 





‘Don’t fail to enroll in the 


Sonnyboy Fishing Contest. 
See announcement on page 
14 for particulars. 
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ERY By Ice Creepers 

will keep you on your feet. 


They fit any shoe or boot or over-shoe and 

stay on. Made of flexible spring steel and 

will not break. Fitted for heavy work or 

street wear. One size for women, one size 

for men. $1.00 per pair, postpaid. $1.10 
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BROOK TROUT 


HARRY W. KOCH 
371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For banquet and home dinner table and for 
stocking streams. 
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Thousands fipp)° sian ints 
wonderful Zip-Zip shooter. Boys, 
you should learn that quick and sure 
aim by using a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and force. Where a gun 
is sold a Zip-Zip is sold. See your 
dealer today; if he happens not to have 
We order from us. Zip-Ziv shooter, 
Oc. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER 
COMPANY 
Dept. 102, Columbia, S.C. 
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Dayton, Ohio 


Make Money Raising Squabs 
Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 

White Kings a Specialty. 
Write for prices. 

Co., 40 N. Beacon St. 
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A copy of the Burwyn 
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exclusively to dog dis- 
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FOR WHAT ISt 


For good books are good 
friends and those that bring 


the great outdoors in are 
welcome always 





ARE YOU A CAMPER ? 


Then here is the rolling song of the road—entertain- 


ment—instruction—help and fun. 





BACKWOODS SURGERY AND MEDICINE 

By CHARLES S. MOODY 
A handy book for the woodsman in which common-sense methods 
of treating ordinary wounds and accidents are described. 


99 pages. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


CAMP COOKERY By HORACE KEPHART 


“The less a man carries in his pack the more he must carry in his 
head,” says Mr. Kephart. This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. 


154 pages. Illustrated. 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES 8y WILLIAM Ss. wicks 


HOW TO BUILD AND FURNISH THEM 


This is the most practical book on the subject of building and 
furnishing log cabins or cottages ever written. 

Added to the practical and valuable instruction on both interior 
and exterior log cabin construction, this book contains more than 
one hundred illustrations and plans covering the building of fire- 


Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


places, chimneys, rustic stairways, appropriate log cabin furni- 
ture, etc. 
88 pages. 57 Figures, 41 Full-page Plates Cloth, $2.00 


WOODCRAFT By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of those who go into the wild for 
sport or recreation was ever written. No one ever knew the woods 
better than “Nessmuk” or succeeded in putting so much valuable 
information into the same compass. Camp equipment, camp mak- 
ing, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cooking, 
and a thousand and one kindred topics are considered. 


151 pages. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 

By HORACE KEPHART 

In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. II, Woodcraft. The old 
edition of this book was the standard work on the subject for over 
ten years. The new edition is enlarged, entirely revised and brought 
up to date, after two years had been spent in the undertaking. 
Vol. | deals with outfits, making camp, fires, camp cookery, etc., etc. 
Vol. Il, “Woodcraft,” deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness itself, where we have 
nothing to choose from but the raw materials that lie around us. 
Contains over a hundred illustrations. The volumes may be bought 
separately or in sets 


Vol. I, 405 pages. 
Vol. Il, 479 pages. 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $8.50 


Cloth, $2.00 
Cleth, $2.00 


Iustrated. 
Illustrated. 


Every one of these is a winner. 


Buy them by the set and save money. 










COMPLETE OUTDOOR CATALOG 


AS THE FRIENDSHI 


Here is Forest and Stream’s list of books for sportsmen. 
Every bcok brings you a 


tale and a message of the great outdoors. 


FOR THE HUNTER 


Here is game, large and small, brought home to 


you. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS By CHESTER A. REED 


It is a book written especially for sportsmen as a concise guide to 
the identification of game birds to be found in this country. Over 
one hundred species of game birds are faithfully depicted by 
colored pictures, and the text gives considerable idea of their habits 
and tells where they are to be found at different seasons of the year. 


56 pages. Colored Illustrations, Cloth, 50 Cents 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 

By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
This large and profusely illustrated volume covers the whole field 
of upland shooting in America. It deals with the birds followed 
by the upland shooter with dog and gun, and gives practically 
everything that is known about the woodcock, the snipe, all the 
North American quail, grouse and wild turkeys. 


558 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE s, +. BXmmonp 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal days in the covers. It 
tells of sport with the noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat 


of the ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of reminiscence and 
personal experience. 
Cloth, $1.50 


148 pages. Illustrated, 


GUNCRAFT By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of the subject has been covered with scien- 
tific accuracy, and the practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other important questions have 
been treated in a way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with a gun that fits him 
and how to decide upon one that does. 


215 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


JIST HUNTIN’ 

By OZARK RIPLEY, with an Introduction by DIXIE CARROLL 
“Jist Huntin’” is the only collection of outdoor stories having the 
human appeal for the man who has been there. Written by an 
expert guide who has fished and hunted from Northern Alaska to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Each incident is a perfect short story, so 
ingeniously contrived by the author that almost unnoticed he brings 
about the objective in a manner that not only holds spellbound the 
reader but instructs the novice as well as the old-timer. 


192 pages. IMustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $10.00 





SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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WANTED IN EXCHANGE FOR A 25-35 
Winchester repeater 94, special stock. Never been 
used except at target. 
This gun was picked out for me by an 
expert for deer hunting. ; 
dog that won’t ever look at a rabbit track. 
Harry Candee, Waterville, N. Y 








neediest iliinaneepentacammnetasoeniaagiad 

MEMBERS WANTED—ALL YEAR ROUND 
club on sea shore, south, duck shooting, fishing, 
sailing, etc. Dues $100. Fisher, 688 Drexel Build- 


ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—MAGNIFICENT GAME PRE- 
serve and truck farm of 1,800 acres. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 





Se _ eciaperesansemcmasmeabe snipes = 
GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS, WAMPUM, 


blankets ; 


ville, Cal, 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, 


wholesale catalogue. 


Gilham, Kelsey- 





Y% DOLLAR SIZE, 


%ic; % dollar size, 538c; Eagle cent and catalog, 


10c. 


Norman Schultz, Colorado Spring, Colo. 








GUNS 


AND AMMUNITION 








February forms close January Ist. 





LIMITED NUMBER OF CHOICE RING- 
neck pheasant breeders at $8.00 a pair. Booking 
orders on eggs. Color circular 10c. Indianfield 
Pheasantry, Telford, Pa. 





START FUR FARMING—SKUNKS EASILY 
raised; bred females for sale. Instructive, interest- 
ing, descriptive catalog 10c. Shady Fur Farm, 


| Springfield, Minn. 
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NEW, LONG LUGER-BARRELS AND 


guns. 


boken, N. J. 





—————————————————— 
SAVAGE, WINCHESTER, REMINGTON, 
cartridge bargains. 


etc., 


RE-BLUING PROCESS; 
and largest manufacturers. 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 


1.30-40. 


of 20; 


trial. 


The Import Shop, 314 Bloomfield St., Ho- 





Sauer Shotguns 


ejector and non-ejector, also fine three- 
barrelled guns, 12x 30/30. 
erately priced. Send for list. 
BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38-B South St., Boston, Mass. 


| Bolt action, 5-shot, bel. 29 i, wt. 9 Ibs., cal. 
aa ges, $1. ox $9.95 


S...2> Se <. 
245 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


M.C 





Mod- 


Est. 1913 


Box 35, Glenwood, IIl. 


GOVERNMENTS 
Stays 10 years. $1.00, 
7th St., Minneapolis. 







USSELL’S 





Will exchange subject to 


I want a trained coon 
W. 


RESORTS 





On national 


highway, Beaufort County, South Carolina, Within 
five miles of Atlantic Coast Line, main line. Ducks, 
uail, deer, also black bass and rockfish fishing. 


unting lodge, all conveniences. 


Must be seen to 


be appreciated. Address Preserve, c/o Forest and 
Stream. 





duck, deer, quail and other 
ing fresh and salt water 
Reasonable 
Julien Grim 


HUNTING PRESERVES FOR SALE. BEST 


ices 


Ke 


one preserves, includ- 
shing, in the South. 
and shown on application. St. 


, 281 King St., Charleston, S. C. 








LIVE STOCK 





Pheasants. 
white and 
pinnated and blue 


CHINESE — RING NECK AND FANCY — 


wild 


turkeys, ducks and geese, bob- 


blue valley quail, ruffed, sharp-tailed, 


rouse and deer. Eggs for 


spring delivery. Silver-Black-Fox news, mailed 
free upon request. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
halla, ich. 





{ 


WANTED — TAME 
Box 327, Lexington, 


awn. 


PET DEER, PREFER 
y. 





CANADA GEESE, MALLARD DUCKS. 
Swan, 


ettendorf, lowa 


fowl, 


Pigeons, Pheasants. 


John Haas, 





PERRETS FOR HUNTING RATS, RABBITS 


d other game, white or brown, lar 
ales $5.0). 


oD. 
hao 





any where 


females 


$5) parr 
, Newton Falls, 


]. Younger. 





FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND 


anteng 
ar 


rabbete 





white oF 


Irveme Stocking, 


A-l stock, write 
Wakeman, (hie 


POR SALE— FERRETS. SKUNKS. 


—me 


rowrkrats 


mascevy. ducks, wit Mallerds 


Tippee, Dept. & Cabedenie, Mice 
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ja werilties 


' 


DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


MORE DUCKS NEXT FALL! DON’T BE 
disappointed again. Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
etc. Plan now for spring planting to atrract them. 
Advice—helpiul literature. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farm, Dept. H-258, Oshkosh, Wis. 





TAXIDERMY 


TO AMERICAN HUNTERS COMING TO 
Canada. I will mount your Moose, deer and other 
game at regular mounting prices, including U. S. A. 
duty, prepaid by me. Carefully crated for prompt, 
safe delivery anywhere in U. S. A. My taxidermy 
work is known all over U. S. A. References sup- 
plied anywhere. Guides and any free information 
on request. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s leading Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 





YOU CAN TAKE YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins, make your own rugs and robes with mounted 
heads, open or closed, moth finish ,with my tanning 
formulas and the time and labor-saving methods. 
You can do this work quickly and make lots of 
money. Formulas and methods, $3.00 postpaid. 
Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE — GAME HEADS NEWLY 
mounted. Game heads by modern American Mu- 
seum methods of lasting true-to-life taxidermy. / 
large woodland caribou head, mule deer heads, 
white tail deer heads, mountain sheep and goat 
heads, moose heads, elk heads. Moderate prices, 
express prepaid, duty free, on approval anywhere 
in U. S Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 


- 





WANTED — EXPERT TAXIDERMIST, 
have exceptionally good offer to make in salary 
and position. Particulars will be confidential. Box 
& Forest and Stream, 221 W. 57th St., New York 
city. 


DEER HEAD SPECIAL—WE WILL MOUNT 
your deer head on an oak panel complete at $12.50; 
$1.00 extra for crating. Finest work. Also we 
tan skins and make rugs and ladies’ furs, and 
mount animals, birds, etc. Equipped for any job 
in the taxidermist line. Mounted game heads, fur 
rugs, etc., for sale. All supplies for taxidermist 
use, eyes, shields, papier mache forms, etc. § 
Hofmann, taxidermist and furrier, 989 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








YOU CAN MAKE MONEY TANNING 
furs, making fur robes, rugs mothproof. Guaran- 
teed formula and instruction one dollar. J. E. 
Herold, 26 St. Pauls Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


ARE 
or 





EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529 St. 
Louis, Mo. 


POEMS WANTED—SELL YOUR SONG- 
verses for cash. Submit mss. at once, or write 
New Era Music Co., 147 St. Louis, Mo. 











HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 TO $250. MONTHLY EXPENSES 
Traffic Inspector 

3 months’ 
Excellent opportunities 
Stand. Rusiness 





course of moncy refunded 
Write for Free Bookiet 6-8 
Training Inet.. Baffalo. : 





WANTED — GENTLEMAN OR COUPLE 
that enroy hanteng. plenty «4 game. refined home. all 
. henaeit situated 


acer Chariton, S C. Address Box 2. Forest 
and Stream Poab. Co. 221 W. Sith St. New Vor’ 
(my 


Advertie ce mcation Perret cad Btreem 


' 


it wl etretify gon 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED FISH-BREEDER, POUL- 
try and game keeper, understands trapping and 
shooting of vermin; 37 years of age, single, with 
highest .references, desires a steady position as 
superintendent on gentleman’s private country 
place. Address A. S., care of Forest and Stream 
ne Company, 221 W. 57th St., New York, 
aN. . 








HUNTERS 





YOUNG MAN WOULD LIKE TO GET 
acquainted with a hunter. White to F. Helwink, 
9701 S. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill, 








PATENTS 


“PATENT PARTICULARS” AND TRADE- 
mark information, free. Sterling Buck, Northwest, 
— D. C. (Government register number 
7780. 





REAL ESTATE 





BUY THESE BARGAINS BY MAIL. 
$73 for 12 acres choice lake frontage. $75 
for 25 acres, trout stream accessible. 
for 50 acres, beautifully wooded, 
$105 for 50 acres, hunting camp site. 
small acreage, Georgian Bay. $125 for good 
acreage, big game district. $215 for large acreage, 
i i $285 for mining claim, may 
Also beautifully situated hunting 
camps and fishing lodges, where there is real 
hunting and fishing, Summer cottage sites, islands 
of all sizes, heavily wooded acreages all situated 
in Muskoka, Georgian Bay District, with its ten 
thousand islands, Algonquin Park with its 
lakes, Highlands of Ontario, Lake of Bays, and the 
famous Muskoka Lakes region. All offered at 
10 cents on the dollar of their value, and on easy 
monthly payments of $5.00 and upwards. Send 
for illustrated list of the above and one hundred 
other properties seized and sold for taxes. If you 
are interested in the forthcoming boom in Canadian 
Gold and Silver mines, and would like a mine all 


$ 


company, Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen Street, 
West, District 5, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





TOBACCO — SELECT THREE-YEAR-OLD 
leaf. Nature-cured. 3 Ibs. chewing, $1.00; 4 Ibs. 
smoking, 1.00; 7 Ibs. No. 2 smoking, 1.00. Pay 
for tobacco and postage when received. Farmers’ 
Grange, Hawesville, Ky. 





GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS OF EX- 
clusive quality, the “real thing” for distinctive 
Sports Suits; hand-woven, almost endless in wear, 
and wonderfully good-looking. Booklet and latest 
atterns free on request. T. B. Macaulay, Harris 
weed Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 





FOR SALE — ENGLISH LLEWELLYN 
setter pups pedigreed. One 32-40 Winchester re- 
peater rifle almost new. One .38 special S. & 
revolver with belt and holster, like new. 
Lefever double and case. One .22 Remington 
Repeater and case. All guns in excellent condition 
and priced right. Dr. O. I. Jackson, Bedford, Ind. 





ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT 
- pee. Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market, Detroit, 
Mich. 





FISH NETS. EASILY MADE. PARTICU- 
lars free. Ed. Clayton, Altoona, Kans. 





POR SALE—FOR YOUR TRIP TO MOUN.- 
tains, Pacific, Atlantic or Gulf Coast, for party 
ome to seven. my wonderful tested practical weather 


proof camp tour bedy mounted on Ford one-ton 
chassia. Lew than half cost. Particulars. H. O 
Penick. c/o Farmers and Merchants Bank, Ocean 
Springs. Mise 





NO OUTPIT IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A 
Bag 4)-Heat Stays bet 15 hours, with 
o—_ come of water. 51.48 Rag (> — te, im 
Resk S. Chieewe 






- 








On the Palm-Fringed Shore of 
BEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BAY 


Dedicated to the Comfort and Pleasure of a Superior Clientele. 
FIREPROOF. SEASON DECEMBER 15 TO APRIL 
EVERY RECREATION. UNSURPASSED GOLF. BOATING. BATHING. 


Under Personal Management of Henry N. Teague 
Summer Resort, Greylock Hotel, Williamstown, Mass. 





Two West Seventy-second Street 
At the Motor Entrance to 
Central Park 
NEW YORK 


Transient Residential 
Cosmopolite 


Towering above one of the most 
beautiful garden spots of the world 
—Central Park—Hotel Majestic is 
convenient to theatre and shop and 
just beyond the din of ‘traffic. 


The refined atmosphere attracts and 
holds guests of distinction. Wire or write 
for reservations. ; 


Copeland Townsend 


SEND TO 217 OCEAN AVE., B’KLYN, N. ¥., FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF THE 


BASS, MASCALONGE, LAKE TROUT, PIKE, PICKEREL ianxows 


trep LOUIS RHEAD NATURE LURES 


THEY FLOAT UPRIGHT JUST LIKE LIFE, LAST FOR YEARS. 
JUST GET ONE FOR A TEST. ALL PRICES, FROM 50c. 144 in. TO 
2.50 5 in. DOUBLE HOOKS. YOU CAN CAST THEM OUT TO FLOAT 


NEAR SURFACE OR SINK NEAR THE BOTTOM. FOR FALL FISHING 


THEY HAVE NO RIVAL IN GETTING LARGE FI : 
WE HAVE FROGS, CRAWFISH, CRICKETS, GRASSHOPPERS, MELGRANIT SS, Ore. 


UTUEASOSLUETUUT 


Ducks Go Wild Over Wild Rice! 


Did you get lots of ducks this season? 
You can bring many more right to the 
waters and marshes near you by plant- 
ing Wild Rice, Wild Celery, etc. Ex- 
pert advice and information. Write 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM. 
Dept. H-259, Oshkosh, Wis. = 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF 
SHIFF THE GUNMAN 
NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 

Who WORE a COLT for 30 years, was never 

drunk or arrested, and yields the right to 

NONE to disarm him. HE doesn’t TAKE 

so YOU don't GET cheap, inferior or defec- 

tive guns. Giving YOU a square deal and 
fighting the fanatics for OUR personal liber- 
ties. Shipt your stamp???? Seen inside? ??? 


IAUGUAUUEATUUUUGAUAAeLE 
TTT TTS 


% 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


ing slowly across our line, but after a 
sharp run around the base of a small 
hill we were able to cut him off and, 
though very much blown, I got a good 
shot at him at about 100 yards which, 
striking him just back of the shoulder, 
brought him down. He had a fine head 
though with fewer points than the one 
I had killed the day before. The 
operation of skinning and taking off 
the head used up the rest of the after- 
noon and it was growing dark when we 
got back to camp. 

The next morning we spent in caring 
for the two head skins which, afier 
being scraped clean of any flesh, we 
turned inside out, then stuffed with fir 
bows and stretched to dry in the sun 
on the side of our cabin. When thor- 
oughly dried in this manner, i. e., in 
the air and not near a fire, I have 
found that skins keep in the best of 
condition until ready to be turned over 
to the taxidermist. Care should be 
taken to skin out ears and lips well 
so that all parts are exposed, as any 
creases or folds in the skin will fail 
to dry and become tainted, when the 
hair will fall out. 

A visit was made to the ponds we 
had noticed before and I shot two full 
grown beaver whose pelts, already in 
good condition, were stretched on hoops 
made from the stem of an alder. 

As the season advanced, we daily 
saw increasing numbers of caribou and 
during the following week I secured 
two more good stags and missed an- 
other big fellow which I shot at in a 
blinding sleet storm. My license per- 
mitted me to take five stags and three 
does, the number allowed being now 
reduced to three stags, and as I had 
already secured four, I resolved to be 
very particular as to number five and 
that nothing short of an old patriarch 
would draw my fire. Early in the 
fourth week of our stay on the hills, we 
decided to kill a young doe for meat 
as the old males were by now far too 
strong and rank to make pleasant food. 
Luck brought just such an animal my 
way about an hour after leaving camp 
one morning, and as the doe was alone 
and a strong wind blowing from her 
in my direction, I didn’t have much 
trouble in stalking and bringing her 
down. We had been hard at work 
skinning and cutting her up and had 
our disagreeable job very nearly fin- 
ished, when Henry, having a_ look 
about, exclaimed, “Good Lord, Sir, look 
at old ‘Big Horns!’” at the same time 
pointing to a hill quite a distance off. 
Right on top of a rocky ridge and 
clearly outlined against a background 
of gray sky, stood the biggest stag we 
had yet seen, with a head crowned by 
a splendid set of antlers. He certainly 
looked the lord of the moor, stancing 
up there midst his wild surroundings. 
Of course we temporarily suspended 
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further operations on the doe, and 
though we were some distance from 
the stag, we were really in plain sight 
should he happen to glance in our 
direction. Standing perfectly still, we 
watched him for several moments won- 
dering as to whether we would be able 
to reach any cover as to approach 
unseen, while the old fellow, concluding 
that he liked his commanding lookout, 
turned round once or twice and lay 
down to chew the cud of contentment 
on top of his hill. We, at the same 

moment, sat quietly down to have a 
look at things. The hill must have 
between five and six hundreds yards 
away, and a careful look through the 
glasses showed us that its front broke 
off near the top, in a rough brushy cliff 
which rose some sixty feet above a low 
line of evergreens beneath. Here was 
our opportunity, if we could get under 
the brow of the hill we could easily scale 
the broken cliff and find ourselves right 
on the edge of the old stag’s boudoir. 

The wind would be a great help as 
it was blowing a gale in our faces and 
would help to deaden any posisble noise 
made by us in our climb. Backing 
quietly off the little marsh on which I’d 
killed the doe, we gained the cover of 
“some blasted junipers and moving 
through these made our way into the 
firs at the foot of the cliff. We had 
marked the spot carefully and judged 
that we must be directly under the hill 
on which we had seen the game. We 
both had on soft moccasins which mate- 
rially aided us in climbing stealthily 
up the almost perpendicular ascent. 
Fissures in the rocks and small ledges 
from which sprouted tough little bushes, 
however, helped us and coming level 
with the top we peeped just over. Not 
twenty feet beyond and partly screened 
by some low brush, we saw a big pair 
of branching antlers. The wind was 
rattling things about so that in addition 
to taking the precaution of holding 
my trigger back so that no click could 
be heard as I cocked my rifle, I raised 
ever so little and lined the sights just 
back of the old fellow’s eye. At such 
a range no one could miss, and so 
pierced fairly through the brain, the 
old stag never rose to his feet, his 
head suddenly drooping down on his 
heathery bed. 

The horns were heavy and sym- 
metrical, the broadly palmated tines 
bearing upwards of forty points and 
though it was still early in the day 
we had all the work we wanted before 
we got his skin and antlers and the 
doe back to camp. 

As we got well into October, the 
weather became increasingly stormy 
with frequent flurries of snow and 
sleet, so on the twelfth, heavily laden 
with our trophies, we made a start for 
the river which we reached about noon 
the next day. 
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The following morning, with every- 
thing stowed in the canoe, which fairly 
bristled with horns, we dropped down 
river and thence through Deer Lake 
and the Lower Humber, arriving late 
the third evening at Bay of Islands 
and at the end of a most interesting 
and delightful trip. From here, the 
Steamer Harlow took me to Halifax 
where I caught the first train to 
New York, thus ending over four 
months of voyaging in the northern 
wilderness. 

Accessibly situated as Newfound- 
land is, both for sportsmen of the 
eastern states or of England, I know 
of no country that for a very econom- 
ical outlay both in time and money 
offers as much in the way of sport 
under the pleasantest conditions and 
in a largely virgin country . 





BELOW THE SNOW LINE 


Those who have a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the localities and who are 
blessed with an innate love of adven- 
turing on the less frequented mountain 
trails in the odd corners of the world, 
will find. much of interest and charm in 
Douglas W. Freshfield’s “Below the 
Snow Line,” published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Mr. Freshfield, who is a former 
president of the Alpine Club and the 
Royal Geographical Society, is gifted 
with a style of writing that is at once 
delightful and refreshing. His chatty 
discourses on Corsican scenery with its 
many sublime and exquisite aspects and 
its palms and orange groves; on the 
Kabyle Highlands where the sunny 
fountains of the Atlas roll between 
lanes of pink oleanders; on the aspho- 
dels of Greece and the beech forests of 
Bosnia—these and a host of other mem- 
ories of walks and climbs among the 
lesser ranges of the Old World are por- 
trayed in a manner totally irresistible 
and fascinating. 

More such records of travel from this 
author’s facile pen should find the 
ready demand they merit on the book- 
sellers’ shelves, 





BOYS! 


Don’t fail to enroll in the 


Sonnyboy Fishing Contest. 
See announcement on page 
14 for particulars. 








> WHEN ALLOTHERS 
a FAIL 











Free to Dog Owners « 


eases, dosing, nursing, feeding, care, puppy ills; helps make 
dog breeding profitable. 
25¢ for year’s subscriptio 
BURWYN KENNEL JOURNAL, Box 6, Wateries, lewa 


Don’t Fall! 
——F ee Fit-U 

AS Ice Creepers 
will keep you on your feet. 


They fit any shoe or boot or over-shoe and 

stay on. Made of flexible spring steel and 

will not break. Fitted for heavy work or 

street wear. One size for women, one size 

for men. $1.00 per pair, postpaid. $1.10 

west of Mississippi. Circular on request. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere . 


Lawrence Sales Co., pS harker Ayes 
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= Al. loss Pork Rind Minnows: 


Sie eeaiee: 19° 
199, 


“it Little Eiypt Wiagier er-:-7 


"ier eolras 
Pork Rind Strips 5¢ Jar. 











OVERALL 
iy EEDLESS = 

_ ASK IPLAIN __ 
7~F vour DEALER—SEND FOR staenun 


“aee.u.s,  fRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. 
PaT. OFF. py Cnas.H.Stapr. PRESCOTT» WIS. 








SPECKLED 


BROOK TROUT 


HARRY W. KOCH 
371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For banquet and home dinner table and for 
stocking streams. 





ZiP-Z2iP 


Patented 
y of boys are made 
Thousands happy with -this 
wonderful Zip-Zip shooter. Boys, 
you should learn that quick and sure 
aim by using a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and force. Where a gun 
is sold a Zip-Zip is sold. See your 
dealer today; if he happens not to have 
them order from us. Zip-Ziv shooter, 


60c. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER sey 
: COMPANY 
Dept. 102, Columbia, S.C. 





With Air-Friditon 

teed to reduce gasoline bills on any 
2 @4 car from one-half to one-third and increase 
power of motors from 30 to 50% 


Sent on 30 Day’s Trial 


Fitg any a. “Attach yourself. Startseasy incold weather. No 
of gears i traffic. naan 


take ad toenail ou walaOedne irl ee end 
van’ er.Agents 
AIR-FRICTIO ON CARBURETOR co. WY 
ymond Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 









Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a Specialty. 
Write for prices. 
40N. Beacon 









of the Burwyn 
Kennel Journal, devoted 
exclusively to ‘dog dis- 


ae answered free. Or send 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 








FOR WHAT IS 


AS THE FRIENDSHIP 


Here is Forest and Stream’s list of books for sportsmen. 


For good books are good 
friends and those that bring 
the great outdoors in are 
welcome always 


Every one of these is a winner. 


Every book brings you a 
tale and a message of the great outdoors. 


Buy them by the set and save money. 


ARE YOU A CAMPER ? 


Then here is the rolling song of the road—entertain- 
ment—instruction—help and fun. 


BACKWOODS SURGERY AND MEDICINE 
By CHARLES S. MOODY - 


A handy book for the woodsman in which common-sense methods 
of treating ordinary wounds and accidents are described. 


99 pages. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


CAMP COOKERY sy HORACE KEPHART 


“The less a man carries in his pack the more he must carry in his 
head,” says Mr. Kephart. This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. 


154 pages. 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES By WILLIAM s. wicks 


HOW TO BUILD AND FURNISH THEM 


This is the most practical book on the subject of building and 
furnishing log cabins or cottages ever written. 


Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


Added to the practical and valuable instruction on both interior 


and exterior log cabin construction, this book contains more than 
one hundred illustrations and plans covering the building of fire- 
places, chimneys, rustic stairways, appropriate log cabin furni- 
ture, etc. 


88 pages. 


WOODCRAFT By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of those who go into the wild for 
sport or recreation was ever written. No one ever knew the woods 
better than “Nessmuk” or succeeded in putting so much valuable 
information into the same compass. Camp equipment, camp mak- 
ing, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cooking, 
and a thousand and one kindred topics are considered. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


57 Figures, 41 Full-page Plates Cloth, $2.00 


151 pages. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 

By HORACE KEPHART 

In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. II, Woodcraft. The old 
edition of this book was the standard work on the subject for over 
ten years. The new edition is enlarged, entirely revised and brought 
up to date, after two years had been spent in the undertaking. 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, camp cookery, etc., etc. 
Vol. II, “Woodcraft,” deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness itself, where we have 
nothing to choose from but the raw materials that lie around us. 
Contains over a hundred illustrations. The volumes may be bought 
separately or in sets. 


Vol. I, 405 pages. 
Vol. Il, 479 pages. 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $8.50 


Cloth, $2.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


FOR THE HUNTER 


Here is game, large and small, brought home to 
you. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS By CHESTER A. REED 


It is a. book written especially for sportsmen as a concise guide to 
the identification of game birds to be found in this country. Over 
one-hundred species of game birds are faithfully depicted by 
colored pictures, and the text gives considerable idea of their habits 
and tells where they are to be found at different seasons of the year. 


56 pages. Colored Illustrations, Cloth, 50 Cents 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 

By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
This large and profusely illustrated volume covers the whole field 
of upland shooting in America. It deals with the birds followed 
by the upland shooter with dog and gun, and gives practically 
everything that is known about the woodcock, the snipe, all the 
North American quail, grouse and wild turkeys. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 


558 pages. 


By 
S. T. HAMMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal days in the covers. It 
tells of sport with the noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat 
of the ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of reminiscence and 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE 


personal experience. 


148 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


GUNCRAFT By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of the subject has been covered with scien- 
tific accuracy, and the practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other important questions have 
been treated in a way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with a gun that fits him 
and how to decide upon one that does. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


215 pages. 


JIST HUNTIN’ 


By OZARK RIPLEY, with an Introduction by DIXIE CARROLL 
“Jist Huntin’ is the only collection of outdoor stories having the 
human appeal for the man who has been there. Written by an 
expert guide who has fished and hunted from Northern Alaska to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Each incident is a perfect short story, so 
ingeniously contrived by the author that almost unnoticed he brings 
about the objective in a manner that not only holds spellbound the 
reader but instructs the novice as well as the old-timer. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $10.00 


192 pages. 


COMPLETE OUTDOOR CATALOG 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


mn writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





SO ENDURING 


OF A GOOD BOOK 


You could spend a month looking through outdoor books, 
then you would come down to these, for these are the result of 
careful selection—these are books that Forest and Stream 
recommends cheerfully and earnestly as the best buy for the 
sportsmen today. 


FOR THE DOG LOVER 
Books built for the dog lover. 


AIREDALE By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work covers the history, breeding 
and training of these useful dogs. It is the latest and best book 
on the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the highest state of effi- 
ciency either as companions or for hunting will find easily under- 
stood and practical instructions on the subjects of general training, 
retrieving, swimming and diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, 
partridges, etc. 


193 pages. 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK .By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed hand-book of information concerning the 
management, training and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard 
and watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice, training methods, teaching name, house-breaking, 
staying out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
shaking hands, dancing, jumping rope, climbing a ladder, and 
diseases. 

157 pages. 


COMPLETE DOG BOOK By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The dogs of America, Great Britain and other countries are fully 
described in this modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents in an entertaining 
manner the history, general characteristics, peculiarities and par- 
ticular sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds recognized by 
the American Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging each 
breed are given, the good points and bad points are set forth 
clearly and are further elucidated by a number of beautiful photo- 
graphs of famous specimens of the most important breeds. 


Hlustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents 


353 pages. 


MODERN BREAKING By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been carefully covered and the 
important lessons are illustrated by photographs from life. It is 
a book well calculated to enable the amateur to become a success- 
ful trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. Pointers, 
Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training ‘mple- 
ment, Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


This book telis how to develop the young hound into a high-class 
fox, coon or rabbit dog, an active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are given for correcting 
common faults such as babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and the subjects of field trials, 
care, conditioning, handling and treatment are adequately covered. 
Every man who loves a hound should have this book. 


224 pages Illustrated, 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $5.50 


By A FOX HUNTER 


Paper, $1.00 


The thoughts we give to 


books are the thoughts 
that live with us. 
Today give your — 


to books 


FOR THE FISHERMAN 


Some of the best fishing tales ever told. 
FISHING, TACKLE AND KITS By Dixie CARROLL 


How, when, and where to fish and the right kind of tackle for all 
angles of fishing for the fresh-water game fish. Habits and 
peculiarities of the basses, muskellunge, trout, pike, pickerel, and 
wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts that will make the tyro an expert 
angler and the expert more finished in the art. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


334 pages. 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING By DIXIE CARROLL 


A book of fish and fishing, modern methods and tackle, written in 
a “pal to pal” style from actual fishing experiences, in the ver- 
nacular of this disciple of the rod and reel. The basses, muskel- 
lunge, pike, pickerel, wall-eyed pike and trout treated in a thor- 
ough manner as to habits and peculiarities. When, how, and 
where they feed: baits and lures that attract game fish and how to 
use them. 


253 pages. 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS By PROF. w. J. LOUDON 


Based on many years’ observation and study of both small and 
large-mouthed bass. This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever game fish. It tells where, when and how 
to catch them. The bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 
to keep and cook them. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $3.00 


103 pages. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.00 


STREAMCRAFT: An Angling Manual 
By DR. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


Here is a volume dedicated to Henry van Dyke, which will be of 
great interest to those of the angling fraternity. It deals with 
the selection, care, and rigging of the rod, the art of casting, trout 
habits, lures and their use, including some stream entomology, the 
angler flies and how to tie them, including a description of the 
most successful trout and bass flies. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


264 pages. 


CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS 
By O. W. SMITH 

The author has endeavored to embody not only the accumulated 
wisdom of forty years of angling, but also to draw upon the experi- 
ence of well-known angling experts. He has sought to impart just 
the information which his correspondents have been seeking. Not 
only is the volume a book upon tackle, but, as its name implies, 
it deals extensively with angling methods. The last half has to do 
with actual fishing. It will prove invaluable to the old hand as 
well as the new. For a dozen years or more Smith has been an 
“Angling Editor.” During these years he has been lord high adviser 
to the angling fraternity of America. 


257 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $11.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


It will identify you. 





Classified Advertisements 


TRAINED SHOOTING DOGS 


No. 1—2%-year-old, registered, good-looking, 


pointer dog. Wide, fast, snappy, classy hunter; 
staunch, backs, good retriever; $150. ; 
No. 2—Very handsome, 2-year-old, registered 











pointer dog. Wide and fast, wonderful nose and a Ra 
ae owe of Staunch, ated to wing and shot, 
In transactions between strangers, the pur- acks and nice retriever ; . 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order No. oe oat Oe, aeeeeles Setter 
or certified check payable to the seller should dos. : = th oe i ee nee oft 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- ] | © poring we Os Sue ani id E Ok _ $250, 
son or with this office with the understanding d * Ni ao some, fig ngiish setter ro; 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog Sor aer oc handle; 6165 ird finder, very staunch blan! 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. Ai Rake unpedigreed shooting dogs, pointer ville. 
and setter; 3 years old, real meat dogs that know — 
BEAGLES the game from A to Z; $100 each, $185 the brace, C: 
om ee — a vere ointer Qc; 
BEAGLES, COON, FOX, RABBIT HOUNDS, | Ditch. = Necently bred to omanche Ha - C al 
uppies, and broken on trial. Reference. M. Bau- manche Frank—Indiana May ). A good shooting =— 
Pies Seven Valleys, Pa. dog and fine brood matron; $150. . 
: : ; No. 7—Granddaughter of Ch. Fishels Frank, 2 
BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING years old, good shooting bitch that has had lots of Wi 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting Rep Fishel ees to souiarent i Manitoba 7 
have more beagle news than all other magazines p—Fishels Missy) ; whelped one litter of 9; $125. Pok 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F No. 8—Beautiful, well-trained and experienced, joke! 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, [il | granddaughter of Ch. Mohawk II. A good brood —— 
: oa “a — i = a re i a . 
oO. ewellyn bro and shooting bitch 
25 cents CHOICE BEAGLE AND HOUND PUPPIES (granddaughter of Ch. Whitestone, the greatest 
two months old: Cheap. H. F. Bowman, Seven " 
(This is % the Regular price) Valleys, Pa. Llewellyn that ever lived). Handsome, good size, ae, 
well trained; soon due; $175. a J 
An Ar my of Boys no FOR SALE—BEAGLES AND RABBIT| _ All dogs in perfect health and condition, being ba 
400,000 Strong || hounds 3 months to 3 years old. Harold Evans, | Worked nom ch and eee meoepeees just ere 
° fe Col ings, Ind. as represented every way. eferences, Bank o 
SINE 'Whis army is enining recratts every || —=———— Wiggins, Wiggins. Miss.; Security. Bank, Amite, 
day because this splendidly illustrated HOUNDS ee » WiGGins, Siissisgippt. 38. 
magazine contains just the sort of ~~ te Oe ee a ee ARE eT ae 
every red-blooded American boy wants. e 4 AIREDALES _—— 
very best stories, both serial and short, by soos “elaine aan wt oA SA 
the world’s best writers. Special departments Chiistiace: Ra ji r : . HIGH CLASS AIREDALES, PUPS AND etc., 
devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, : co bred females. Hunters. Rev. Macauley, Clarence, —— 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Collect- PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS Iowa. RE 
ing, Amateur Photography, Cartooning, etc., || suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, : and | 
etc. Beautiful big pages with handsome || fox wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained: THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNELS Cleve 
covers in colors. A big lot of jokes and |] ajiso puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained | fers for sale Oorang Airedales, trained as watch. Tt 
comic drawings. dogs coer on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- dogs, automobile dogs, stock drivers, hunters and 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes for gomery City, Mo. ries . retrievers. Also big game hounds, coon hounds, 
the best amateur short stories, drawings, pe aati Be ee ee arene Gtnee, brood | 
cartoons, articles on radio, mechanics, elec- ROYALLY BRED, BEAUTIFULLY MARKED | ™atrons, stud dogs, kennel supplies, foods, medi- 
tricity, etc. There is no reason why YOUR |} extra long eared, black-tan, registered American . Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. | Bol 
boy should not win some of these cash prizes. |] Foxhound puppies. Descriptive illustrated circular | Our two hundred page illustrated catalog mailed for 1.30 
These Prize Contests are continuous and || 10c. Earl Gossett, Box 35F, Bannock, Ohio. ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue. Ohio. of 2 
each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives 
full particulars regarding them. LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER - AIREDALES, 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ sub- POINTERS AND SETTERS Super-size, Super-courageous, Super-intelligent. For eon 
scription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you || ——@ —H—______| nearly a decade, as originator and breeder of the We 
would like to invest this small amount in GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE, | Lionheart strain of Airedales, I have supplied the Wine! 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid from my private shooting bitch and the great Kelly | sportsmen of North America with honest Airedales used 
months of pleasure, entertainment and in- N; eligible to registry; dogs $100; bitches $50; | that can really do the things claimed for the breed. trial 
struction. black with tan points and beauties. K. Layne,| I can now deliver puppies out of bitches that have expert 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. Cuba, Ill. no superiors and few equals. Ask The Editor dog t 

On Sale at all Newsstands, 10c a copy about me. Lou Holliday, Victor, Mont. Harry 

FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, = 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INC. Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish water AIREDALE BITCH PUPPIES, IDEAL FOR 
7236 Main St., Smethport, Pa. spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both pups, | Work or show. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ sub- Gained seus; = ~~ . cae —_ for lists. ME 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE as per oroughbr ennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 
your special half price ster. Hater my — CHESAPEAKE BAYS oats 
scription promptly and send me my first FOR SALE — REGISTERED TTE : 
copy of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return |} puppies. Old enough to want now. Sham - FOR SALE— CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPS, = 
mail. Candy Kid and Eagene M blood lines. aie two months old, sired by Water King Diver. Just FO. 

You agree to return my 25c. at once should || better. Five generation pedigree furnished. Dr. right for spring training and fall shooting. Both serve 
I not be more than pleased with THE BOYS’ || C, C. English, Booneville, Ark. Pin oa ay water specialists. C. J. highw: 
MAGAZINE. inard, Gary, S. Dak. five m 
My name is pl00% LLEWELLYN, THREE DOGS THREE| CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES—FIRST CLASS— oa. 

ti 5 be . 
My address is (homaney-Menetal, Deas Eugene Keer -— recone SeeP AE PR, Aastae ee, Clee be apy 
(Beau Boaz-Katy Eugene). Dogs $50, bitches $60. : . Strean 
(Please write plainly) Duck River Kennels, Columbia, Tenn., R.F.D. 5. CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, FIVE HU 
; ——— | months old. Sired by Barron’s Jack. Eligible to duck 
NO. 1—GOOD-LOOKING, WELL-TRAINED | registry. Forrest D. Gunderson, Oconomowoc, ing fr 
setter bitch, registered 3 years old; worlds of actual | Wis. ates Reasot 
experience; fine all-day hunter; $125. No. 2—Also Julien 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearin 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken! 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 


Deafness 


from 


very classy registered setter bitch, well broken and 
bred to high class stud; all papers to register pups; 
$125. No. 3—Pedigreed white black and ticked 
setter dog, well broken, staunch, steady to shot and 
wing; already winner on bench, and as grand in- 
dividual as can be found; perfect field broke; $125. 
No. 4—Pedigreed English setter dog, 3 years, fast, 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED — BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-three years experience in handling grouse and 
quail dogs; excellent references, terms reasonable. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 





= 
FF | | 
roe 

a ww 








Hissing Sounds, Perforated, | wide, all-day hunter; perfect retriever; $100. No. 5 inne 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed —Beautiful registered 3-year-old pointer bitch, per- one 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. | fect field broke; fast, wide, all-day hunter and a MISCELLANEOUS DOGS free w 
Wilson snsgretiever bred to one weet ve mM 1. halla, 
7 00 xmecuill ; all papers on pups. o. ne of those aon 
“Little iets ie ay Be Baw king 4 real high stepping pointer dogs, registered, and best PBhaiy' wonetnern it a eae WAI 
— inthe aise They are simple | blood in the land; he does it all; best retriever in| mond, Ind . coe fawn, 
‘which the wearer easily fits into the ears | country soon acre eee ee net ot ouerean: Se ane : 
can supply any kind of dog wanted. e) ennel, AN 
where are invisibie. Soft, eafe and comfortable: Lock Box 22, Bartlett, Tenn. 7 FOR SALE— HEALTHY FARM RAISED Senn, 
Write today r our 168 page ” 7 German police dogs, successful over distemper, Bettenc 
— you aa eran and oe male, dark brindel, $60. Female, alight brindel, s40. : 
WILSON EAR UM fine months old, br rom Kriminal Polizei an 
424 Inter-Southern Bldg. ‘LOUISVILLE, KY. Oct. 12, 1923 Hoheluft stock, strains eligible for registration. a 
Sg err ee : ea _ Oct. Le, Tes. Miss Phyllis Muller, Castle Hill Kennels, Monti- males 
Sirs: Am receiving more inquiries than I can cello, N. Y. C.0.D 
find time to answer, and as I have no more dogs Ohic. 


to offer at present, would be pleased if you ad- 





GREYHOUND PUPPIES, BEAUT!ES, 


—_—_— 











Winter is here and vacation time -is over vise your readers licible in AK J E . 
Before putting away that rod until next spring, : : eligible _in A.K.C., from champion stock. Spring FER 
look it cour a see if it is in need of repairs. Now ean en eee ae for the excellent reply |] Brook Farm, Littleton, Mass. hunting 
is the time to have it attended to. Repairing neatly R. full your w 
done. Estimates freely given. Yours Respectfully, WANTED—WATER SPANIEL, MALE, — 

MOHR JAMES WHALEN, brown or straw color, not over 10 months old, OR 

CHARLES J. Plattsburgh, N. Y. small vee. Price must be reasonable. Retrieving Facoons, 

9148 120th St., Richmond Hill, L. 1, N.Y. (on ! Stock. S. T. Godfrey, Hammonton, N. J » Tipy 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


Eee — 

GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS, WAMPUM, 
blankets; wholesale catalogue. Gilham, Kelsey- 
ville, Cal. 


init Reeth eileen 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 

9c; % dollar size, 58c; Eagle cent and catalog, 

1c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Spring, Colo. 


— 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION : 


orca aati en 

NEW, LONG LUGER-BARRELS AND 
guns. The Import Shop, 314 Bloomfield St., Ho- 
boken, N. J. 


Sauer Shotguns 


ejector and non-ejector, also fine three- 
barrelled guns, 12x 30/30. 
erately priced. Send for list. 
BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38-B South St., Boston, Mass. 


Mod- 


Est. 1913 





AVAGE, WINCHESTER, REMINGTON, 
a cartridge bargains. Box 35, Glenwood, III. 


Se ee 
RE-BLUING PROCESS; GOVERNMENTS |’ 


and largest manufacturers. Stays 10 years. $1.00, 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. 


TZ) 





KRAG RIFLE BARGAIN 


Bolt action, 5-shot, bbl. 29 in., wt. 9 Ibs., cal. 
1,30-40. M. C. Cartridges, $1.10 box $9 95 
e 


of 20; S. P. $1.90 
RUSSE 
245 W. 42nd St., New York City. 





WANTED IN EXCHANGE FOR A 25-35 
Winchester repeater ’94, special stock. Never been 
used except at target. Will exchange subject to 
trial. This gun was picked out for me by an 
expert for deer hunting. I want a trained coon 
dog that won’t ever look at a rabbit track. W. 
Harry Candee, Waterville, N. Y. 


RESORTS 


cticieasimnensonigpdilatassiisitacenpeaihiacii tattered ea iccebiiatataas 

MEMBERS WANTED—ALL YEAR ROUND 
club on sea shore, south, duck shooting, fishing, 
sailing, etc. Dues $100. Fisher, 688 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—MAGNIFICENT GAME PRE- 
serve and truck farm of 1,800 acres. On national 
highway, Beaufort County, South Carolina. Within 
five miles of Atlantic Coast Line, main line. Ducks, 
quail, deer, also black bass and rockfish fishing. 
Hunting lodge, all conveniences. Must be seen to 
s appreciated. Address Preserve, c/o Forest and 
tream. 


HUNTING PRESERVES FOR SALE. BEST 
duck, deer, quail and other oe preserves, includ- 
ing fresh and salt water fishing, in the South. 


Reasonable prices ahd shown on application. St. 
Fe 


Julien Grimke, 281 King St., Charleston, S. C 


LIVE STOCK 


CHINESE— RING NECK AND FANCY — 
Pheasants, wild turkeys, ducks and geese, bob- 
white and blue valley quail, ruffed, sharp-tailed, 
pinnated and blue grouse and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Silver-Black-Fox news, mailed 
free upon request. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
halla, Mich. 


WANTED — TAME PET DEER, PREFER 
fawn. Box 327, Lexington, Ky. 


CANADA GEESE, MALLARD DUCKS, 
Swan, Peafowl, Pigeons, Pheasants. John Haas, 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 


—_—_-- roo?” — ggg 

FERRETS FOR HUNTING RATS, RABBITS 
and other game, white or brown, large or small 
males $5.00, females $5.50, pair $10.00. Ship 
ae-D. anywhere. J. Younger, Newton Falls, 


10, 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND 
hunting rabbits, white or brown, A-1 stock, write 
your wants. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—FERRETS, SKUNKS, 
Tacoons, muskrats, muscovy, ducks, wild Mallards. 
lippman, Dept. 8, Caledonia, Minn. 
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February forms close January Ist. 


LIMITED NUMBER OF CHOICE RING- 
neck pheasant breeders at $8.00 a pair. Booking 
orders on eggs. Color circular 10c. Indianfield 
Pheasantry, Teliord, Pa, ‘ 


START FUR FARMING—SKUNKS EASILY 
raised; bred females for sale. Instructive, interest- 
ing, descriptive catalog 10c. Shady Fur Farm, 

| Springfield, Minn. 
| 


| 
DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


MORE DUCKS NEXT FALL! DON’T BE 
disappointed again. Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
etc. Pian now for spring planting to atrract them. 

| Advice—helpful literature. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farm, Dept. H-258, Oshkosh, Wis. 


TAXIDERMY 
TO AMERICAN HUNTERS COMING TO 


Canada. I will mount your Moose, deer and other 
game at regular mounting prices, including U. S. A. 
duty, prepaid by me. Carefully crated for prompt, 
safe delivery anywhere in U. S. A. My taxidermy 
work is known.ali over U. S. A. References sup- 
plied anywhere. Guides and any free information 
on request. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s leading Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


YOU CAN TAKE YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins, make your own rugs and robes with mounted 
heads, open or closed, moth finish ,with my tanning 
formulas and the time and labor-saving methods. 
You can do this work quickly and make lots of 
money. Formulas and methods, $3.00 postpaid. 
Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE — GAME HEADS NEWLY 
mounted. Game heads by modern American Mu- 
seum methods of lasting true-to-life taxidermy. A 
large woodland caribou head,. mule deer heads, 
white tail deer heads, mountain sheep and goat 
heads, moose heads, elk heads. Moderate prices, 
express prepaid, duty free, on approval anywhere 
in U. S. A. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 


WANTED — EXPERT’ TAXIDERMIST, 
have exceptionally good offer to make in salary 
and position. Particulars will be confidential. Box 
és Forest and Stream, 221 W. 57th St., New York 

ity, : 


DEER HEAD SPECIAL—WE WILL MOUNT 
your deer head on an oak panel complete at $12.50; 
$1.00 extra for crating. Finest work. Also we 
tan skins and make rugs and ladies’ furs, and 
mount animals, birds, etc. Equipped for any job 
in the. taxidermist line. Mounted game heads, fur 
rugs, etc., for sale. All supplies for taxidermist 
use, eyes, shields, papier mache forms, etc. M. J 
Hofmann, taxidermist and furrier, 989 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY TANNING 
furs, making fur robes, rugs mothproof. Guaran- 
teed formula and instruction one dollar. J. E. 
Herold, 26 St. Pauls Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529 St. 
Louis, Mo. 


POEMS WANTED—SELL YOUR SONG- 
verses for cash. Submit mss. at once, or write 
New Era Music Co., 147 St. Louis, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 TO $250. MONTHLY EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 
anteed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED — GENTLEMAN OR COUPLE 
that enjoy hunting, plenty of game, refined home, all 
conveniences, garage, kennels, beautifully situated 
near Charleston, S. C. Address Box Z, Forest 
- Stream Pub. Co., 221 W. 57th St., New York 

ity. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED FISH-BREEDER, POUL- 
try and game keeper, understands trapping and 
shooting of vermin; 37 years of age, single, with 
highest references, desires a steady position as 
superintendent on gentleman’s private country 
place. Address A. S., care of Forest and Stream 
5 aaa Company, 221 W. 57th St., New York, 


HUNTERS 


YOUNG MAN WOULD LIKE TO GET 
acquainted with a hunter. White to F. Helwink, 
9701 S. Western Ave., Chicago, III, 


PATENTS 


“PATENT PARTICULARS” AND TRADE- 
mark information, free. Sterling Buck, Northwest, 
ree D. C. (Government register number 
7780. 


REAL ESTATE 


BUY THESE BARGAINS BY MAIL. 
$73 for 12 acres choice lake: frontage. $75 
for 25 acres, trout stream accessible. $97 
for 50 acres, beautifully wooded, shooting. 
$105 for 50 acres, hunting camp site. $49 for 
small acreage, Georgian Bay. $125 for good 
acreage, big game district. $215 for large acreage, 
hunting camp site. $285 for mining claim, may be 
worth a million. i i i 

where there 


| hunting and fishing, Summer cottage sites, islands 


of all sizes, heavily wooded acreages all situated 
in Muskoka, Georgian Bay District, with its ten 
thousand islands, Algonquin Park with its 

lakes, Highlands of Ontario, Lake of Bays, and the 
famous Muskoka Lakes region. All offered at 
10 cents on the dollar of their value, and on easy 
monthly payments of $5.00 and upwards. Send 
for illustrated list of the above and one hundred 
other properties seized and sold for taxes. If you 
are interested in the forthcoming boom in Canadian 
Gold and Silver mines, and would like a mine all 
your own for two or three hundred dollars, send for 
list 240A. Every property is fully described and of- 
fered at a stated price. Send no money. Send for list 
today, so you will have first chance. If you wish 
you may make the payments to your local trust 
company. Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen Street, 
West, District 5, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO — SELECT THREE-YEAR-OLD 
leaf. Nature-cured. 3 Ibs. chewing, $1.00; 4 Ibs. 
smoking, 1.00; 7 Ibs. No. 2 smoking, 1.00. Pay 
for tobacco and postage when received. Farmers’ 
Grange, Hawesville, Ky. 


GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS OF EX- 
clusive quality, the “real thing’”’ for distinctive 
Sports Suits; hand-woven, almost endless in wear, 
and wonderfully good-looking. Booklet and latest 
patterns free on request. T. B. Macaulay, Harris 
Tweed Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


FOR SALE — ENGLISH LLEWELLYN 
setter pups pedigreed. One 32-40 Winchester re- 
peater rifle almost new. One .38 special S. & W. 
revolver with belt and holster, like new. One 209 
Lefever double and case. .22 Remington 
Repeater and case. iti 
and priced right. Dr. O. I. Jackson, Bedford, Ind. 


ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT 
a — Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market, Detroit, 
Mich. 


FISH NETS. EASILY MADE, PARTICU- 
lars free. Ed. Clayton, Altoona, Kans. 


FOR SALE—FOR YOUR TRIP TO MOUN- 
tains, Pacific, Atlantic or Gulf Coast, for party 
one to seven, my wonderful tested practical weather 
proof camp tour body mounted on Ford one-ton 
chassis. Less than half cost. Particulars. H. O. 
Penick, c/o Farmers and Merchants Bank, Ocean 
Springs, Miss. 


NO OUTFIT IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A 
Bag-O-Heat. Stays hot 15 hours, prepared with 
one ounce of water, $1.00. Bag-O-Heat Co., 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
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English Setters, Pointers 


and 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
R LE 


FO 


Good dogs at stud 
GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


end 150 iliustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, strippingcombs, dog houses,ete. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 


$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Ideal Exciusive Combination Offer 


20:h Century Bird Dog Book (éiites 


By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 
The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 
This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 
$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS Pe 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
.R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book Department can supply 
any book about dogs. published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
809 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 
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DOGS 


(Continued from page 12) 


while a precocious pup pointed her by 
sight. Doubtless, she was no rarity 
after that and they accepted her as a 
companion, for her eggs were hatched 
without molestation. After eight days 
the male assumed the entire duty of 
covering the eggs during the day, but 
generally the little brown damsel re- 
lieved him with clock-work regularity. 
When the youngsters came into the 
world, little mites of bumble-bee size, 
the devoted male was the sole escort 
of the seventeen. I never observed an- 
other male or female adult bird with 
them, and I have always believed that 
the little matron resumed nesting in 
the millet field close by. 


The necessary routine of. farming 
greatly harrasses the efforts of the 
quail to perpetuate their kind. Late 
plowing of fields for peas, millet and 
other forage crops take a heavy toll of 
nests. Usually this work is done late 
in May and early in June for catch 
crops after early crops have failed 
through drought or other causes. Many 
nests are saved by kind-hearted farm- 
ers who thoughtfully mow around the 
little patches in which they may have 
made their nests, and the birds go on 
with their parental duties, but in many 
other cases the change in the sur- 
roundings causes the birds to leave. I 
am of the opinion that birds in the 
south raise more than one breed a 
year. Another enigma, however, is the 
presence of many bevies that never 
break up and go to mating during the 
entire season. There are countless ex- 
planations on this subject, but none of 
them are based upon more than single 
incidents and‘ do not afford any en- 
lightment as to the causes which re- 
sult in this happening year after year. 
I have watched these non-breeders 
year after year and have as yet failed 
to arrive at a theory or conclusion in 
regard to them. The theory of self- 
hunting dogs and prolonged rainy 
period I look upon only as contribu- 
tary causes. So strong is the quail’s in- 
stinct to perpetuate that they will con- 
tinue to build nests and lay eggs de- 
spite constant destruction. Each year 
I have found bevies that have been 
hatched after frost had painted the 
woods and stricken the herbage. In a 
month these former little dusky bum- 
ble-bees can fly fairly well and in an- 
other two weeks, except for the telltale 
pin feathers, might easily have passed 
for mature birds. The rapidity of 
their development is amazing. 

Quail are great feeders of the grain 
fields and are fond of peas and millet 
and other crops, but I do not believe 
domesticated grain alone as a steady 


diet will keep them in a healthy con- 
dition for any length of time, for birds 
that are kept in enclosures and trans- 
ported for long distances during which 
they are fed only on grain, are usually 
unthrifty and in a state of nature no 
matter how closely the birds may be 
feeding in the grain fields, invariably 
there is a considerable quantity of weed 
seeds and wild grass seeds in their 
craws. 

A great many men who take up quail 
presérves are disappointed at the slight 
increase in the number of bevies, de- 
spite all the protection that is given 
them. I attribute this as a rule to the 
fact that wealthy men who acquire 
these preserves usually spend too much 
money and time-in cleaning up. In 
other words, modern farming is given 
more attention than the propagation 
of wild life. The weed patches and 
coverts are eye-sores to the modern 
farmer, and while this is all in line 
with the best agricultural methods, it 
is nevertheless disastrous to the quail, 
for as soon as the wild growths are 
cleaned up, the birds wander to their 
natural habitat, which are sweeter to 
them than all the temptations of do- 
mesticated grains and clean fields. 


The natural enemies of quail are 
many. Almost every pirate of the air 
at some time wars upon them. Hawks, 
owls and crows, as well as man consid- 
ers their flesh a dainty morsel. With 
proper cover, quail suffer little from 
hawks. Of course, all men who have 
been much afield have seen hawks in 
pursuit of quail and sometimes have 
seen them catch them, but in typical 
quail country dewberry and blackberry 
fields afford the quail a very consid- 
erable measure of protection. And they 
learn to pitch into them as soon as they 
are pursued by the feathered enemies, 
and it may also be said that these 
woodland barriers are as effective pro- 
tection as the wire screen, and quail 
learn that they can turn to the briar 
patches before they are able to fly. 

Self-hunting dogs harrass quail a 
great deal in carrying out their nest- 
ing duties, and not only prevent nest- 
ing hens from carrying out their du- 
ties, but sometimes become as efficient 
in catching young birds as they do in 
catching rabbits. Land turtles also de- 


-vour quail eggs, and the black-snake 


and other snakes exact a constant toll. 
Hunting for quail eggs used to be 4 
favorite pastime for children in the 
South, but this is now so thoroughly 
discouraged as to be no longer a fac- 
tor. During the winter months «mall 
sereech owls are daring enough to at- 
tack quail. I have never seen them do 
so, however, except when snow was on 
the ground and the food supply had | 
been all but shut off, and wherever | 
have seen evidence that a kill had been 
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accomplished there was also the story 
of a terrific struggle told in the snow, 
that could not have been recorded in 
leaf-carpeted woods. 

Quite a number of quail are killed 
each season by flying against telegraph 
and telephone wires, as well as wire 
fences. The latter is occasioned mostly 
when the young are flushed or some- 
thing in their line of flight after be- 
ing flushed causes them guardlessly to 
swerve from their course. 

The common crow stands at the head 
of the great egg-eaters. They break 
up thousands of quail nests during the 
nesting period and follow the young up 
after they are hatched. Wherever. the 
unfenced lands are given over to live 
stock, hogs destroy countless nests and 
cattle and sheep, when grazed in too 
great numbers, not only break up 
nests, but eat plants which otherwise 
would produce valuable grain for the 
birds. Sheep are the closest feeders of 
all, and farms on which they are kept, 
as a rule, raise few birds. Foxes, 
mink, weasels and other predatory 
creatures get a bird now and then, but 
not nearly so often as is commonly be- 
lieved. They operate mostly where the 
old order of cover has disappeared. 
Two reasons why this kind of vermin 
do not get more birds might be cited 
with modification. In natural covers 
the food they seek mostly is rabbits 
and these are more abundant and more 
to their liking, and they have more dif- 
ficulty in surprising quail than they 
have in pouncing upon rabbits. I have 
witnessed a red fox trying to make a 
catch and the birds either withheld 
their scent or the animal scenting pow- 
ers were deficient for the quest was 
fruitless, although I afterwards man- 
aged to flush the bird. 

If you have ever wandered at night 
through ragweed or cotton field over- 
grown with crab grass in which quail 
were roosting, you know how quickly 
they are appraised of your presence 
despite every precaution you may 
take and the predatory creatures who 
seize one from the roost are marvels 
among their kind. House cats, we 
believe, are more successful in catch- 
ing both quail during the day and 
night than any of the wild creatures; 
in fact, within the bounds of civiliza- 
tion the quail has no greater enemy, 
for they never let up in their quest and 
are out eternally except during period 
of heavy rains. Sportsmen should 
make a determined effort to keep down 
the number of worthless house cats, 
and the only method worth adopting is 
to kill all cats found wandering in the 
fields. 

Awarding the quail the distinction 
of being the greatest of game birds in 
no manner depreciates the sport to be 
had with the pinnated and ruffed 
grouse. They have characteristics 
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The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write fer sample and send 
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SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 


lf Your Dog {s Sick, 


all run down, thin and un- 
thrifty with materated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsh 
staring coat, ‘eating grass’ 
won’t help him. Dent’s Con- 
dition Pills will. They are 
a marvelous -onie for mange, 
distemper, indigestion “ and 
out of sorts. Price 5uc., 
druggists, or mail. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


DOG INSURANCE 


{t is now possible to get a complete protection policy 

on your dogs. My company writes more insurance on 

high-class dogs than any other of a like nature in the 

Policy covers death from any cause, 

. poisoning or disappearance. Agents wanted. 
Address 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK UNDERWRITERS 
Capital, $150,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Box 544 
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in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox 

Hounds, Coon Hounds and Rabbit 

Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue 

ten cents. 
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FOR GREAT DANES 


that have size and intelligence. 
Write 
COLLINS KENNELS 
Box 200 


Reedsburg, Wis. 





Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 
$75.00. as produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 

Mohawk’s Romance 60043—-A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 
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“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


\ “Character plus Appearance.”” You can 
\ pay more but you can’t get a better dog. 


BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East Turnpike, N. J. 


WOODALL KENNELS 


Pointers and Setters 
WINCHESTER, ILL. 


Disposal sale. Offering stock of stud and shooting 
dogs, brood and shooti_g bitches, puppies and young 
stock. Unsurpassed quality and breeding. Every dog 
MUST be sold by January Ist. Send stamps for lists. 


GORDON SETTERS 


INGLEHURST KENNELS 
QUALITY PUPPIES FOR SALE 
AT STUD 
Imported Champion Inglehurst Joker. 
Imported Champion Inglehurst Gieb. 
Champion Inglehurst Dickerson. 
Kennels Located at Dunellen, New Jersey. 


Mail address: C.T. Inglee. 155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
Peoria, - - : - Illinois 


A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


‘Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


or powder form. 


Put up in tablet 
for four dogs, 


Packages, enough 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 
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tested formulas 
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all kinds of hides 
and skins; we 
are told why 
one process is 
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first-class results 
may often be 
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with greater fa- 
cility and speed. Vegetable, mineral and 
fatty processes are the subjects of long 
separate chapters; other chapters take up 
leathers for various purposes, from heavy 
belting, bag and harness stock to the 
lighter velvet and suede products. Dye- 
ing and furs are skillfully treated, while 
the earnest student will appreciate the 
special chapter on analytical methods. 


900 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $10.00 
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which entitle them to the merited posi- 
tion accorded them by sportsmen. Nev- 
theless, the quail is more widely dis- 
tributed and affords shooting to more 
men under different typographical con- 
ditions than any other bird known to 
sportsmen. There are no other game 
birds that lie so well to man’s most de- 
voted companion, the bird dog. The 
appealing characteristics and possibili- 
ties of every other game bird may 
safely be accorded to them, and yet al- 
together they fail to total up the quali- 
ties that the quail presents to millions 
of sportsmen. 

There is a good deal of sentiment 
that quail shooting brought about, the 
result usually of the performances of 
the bird dog. You can listen to old- 
time quail hunters hour by hour. They 
may relate with pride their perform- 
ances with the gun and linger admir- 
ingly upon the intelligence and speed 
of the bird, but no story is complete 
without a relation of the marvelous 
performances of this or that man’s 
dog. Sportsmen may begin to talk 
about quail, but they always end up by 
A sportsman’s 
love for his dog is proverbial, and the 
height to which it attains is measured 
entirely by the little brown birds of 
the fields and the coverts, for it is 
while hunting them that the well- 
schooled dog has those opportunities 
which enable him to display that cour- 
age and determination and rare intel- 
ligence that fascinates the observer. 

It is perfectly natural for a sports- 
man to believe that his dog is the best 
that ever went afield. He knows that 
there are other dogs quite as well bred 
and quite as well loved, but the work 
of his dog is different from all others, 
and every kill he makes over his canine 
friends develops a sentimental slant 
which time will not fade. The man 
with the plodding, close-ranging com- 
panionable shooting dog gets just as 
much pleasure and very likely just as 
many birds as the man with the wide- 
goer who does many spectacular things 
which are not always productive. 

The highest type of shooting dogs 
should be the highest type of field trial 
dogs, and there was a time in the early 
history of field trials when this was 
the way they were measured by the 
judges, but unfortunately in later 


years field trials are quite as profes- 
sional in atmosphere as the race-track. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 
LETTERS 


(Continued from page 31) 


have the state trapper system here, 
and evidently the system is wrong or 
the men executing the offices of state 
trappers are not familiar enough with 
the habits of the animals to make any 
headway toward a reduction in their 
number. 

The signatories to this letter just re- 
turned from a deer hunting trip to the 
section mentioned, and never before 
was it brought so forcibly to our at- 
tentions that the country was teeming 
with coyotes. The remains of their 
kills were found on several occasions 
and their howling at night kept us 
awake as long as our tired bodies 
would permit. The tops of the ridges 
were veritable coyote boulevards. 

We appreciate that harping about 
the situation, but offering no solution 
in no way remedies the conditions. We 
suggest (a) Return to the Bounty Sys- 
tem on Wolves and Coyotes. Have 
each trapper eligible to collect a bounty 
from the state, registered with the 
County Clerk of the County wherein 
he intends to trap. Investigate his hon- 
esty and integrity before making him 
eligible to collect. This would minimize 
the old trick of importing western co- 
yote scalps for bounty collection pur- 
poses. The County Clerk could refuse 
the undesirable a permit to trap for 
bounty purposes. 

(b) Place the present state trappers 
on a fee basis, making it necessary for 
them to produce results in order to re- 
ceive the people’s tax money. Pay them 
$5.00 each on coyote heads and $10.00 
each on wolf heads. You would find 
that many of the present trappers 
would seek other employment if their 
income were based on the number of 
predatory animals they destroyed and 
produced evidence of having destroyed. 
And, by all means, keep politics out of 
the Game Conservation Department of 
State Government. 

EARL C. FRICK, 

C. B. Brooks, D.D., 

S. MORLEY PRESTON, 

FLoyp A. MENDENHALL, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DEER PLENTIFUL IN WEST- 


CHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
A DEER was recently killed by a 
Harlem Division, New York Cen- 
tral, train near Mt. Pleasant Cemetery. 
Early in the day two dogs were ob- 
served driving a pair of does. The 
dogs were hunting by themselves, and 
it is supposed that they drove the does 
across the tracks, and it being con- 
fused, was struck by the train. Own- 
ers of dogs should keep their charges 
under close observation where there are 

deer in the country. OBSERVES. 
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ICKE % % 


ED. TOWNER 


IX feet of Anglo-Saxon man—gray eyes 

that know nature—and human nature— 
a heart filled with love and understanding 
for his fellow man and his fellows of the 
great outdoors. 


Just a big, good-natured philosopher who 
knows and understands the hills and trees 
and streams with all the creatures that in- 
habit them. 

He’s a mountaineer, one of the “‘Southern 
Highlanders”—who has left his native hills 
to search for game in other fields. 


Ed hunts and fishes because he loves the 


sports. He never kills “jest to be a-killin’. 
He traps because he “plum’ hates a varmint.” 


In his eyes are the smokes of many camp- 
fires and the mists of many dreams—the 
hills at dawn, mist banks shot through with 
sun, shadows shortening in the hollows— 
game fish waiting in a sun-flecked pool over- 
hung with willows—the antlered buck with 
head alift sniffing the air for news of friend 


or foe—the bull moose at water’s edge in 
dawn or evening shadows—the hills at eve- 
ning outlined against a dying sun. 


He’s the sort of man we all want to go 
into the woods with. He knows what to talk 
about—and when to keep a golden silence 
around the campfire, while each one puffs 
his pipe and dreams. 


He never frowns or scowls—his worst 
“cuss-word”’ is ““durned” and “how in time” 
or “tarnation”; Ed expresses his dislike for 
man or beast by the word “skinflint” or 
“curmudgeon.” 


He’s a bit careless of his speech perhaps— 
final g’s being quite unknown to him. He 
spells words as he pronounces them generally. 
He speaks the language of the southern hills, 
a soft effortless drawl—musical, suited for a 
nature-lyric. At times Ed’s descriptions of 
the hills he loves have a bit of poetry in 
them—the natural poetry of a heart atune 


with the hills, 


“Ed Towner will have a message for you 
outdoor men in our February issue—you 
men who hunt and fish and who would 
rather loaf through the woods than play 
golf. Watch for it.” j 





